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Bridging The Bay With Our Ferries 
The Development of the World’s Largest Ferry System, which 


Transports with Comfort and Safety. 27,000,000 
Passengers Annually 


By Superintendent Chas. F. Heath 


white man, Indians crossed 

San Francisco bay by means of 
rafts constructed’ of tules, bound 
roughly together, When: tide and 
weather conditions were propitious, 
and not otherwise, the red-men were 
able to paddle their crude crafts 
across the marvelous body of water 
around which now live 900,000 people. 

Today the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany maintains the largest railroad 
operating ferry system in the world 
and every day in the year transports 
swiftly, safely and in comfort almost 
75,000 people, a number sufficient to 
make a fair sized city by itself. 

The gap which separates the anci- 
ent tule raft from the huge transfer 
steamer “Contra Costa,” capable of 
handling in one trip two locomotives, 
18 passenger coaches and 32 freight 
cars, was not closed except by pati- 
ent, persistent thought and effort, 
backed by the enterprise and money 
of a great transportation concern. 

Before undertaking to describe 
present day. accomplishments it is de- 
sirable that at least a passing refer- 
ence be made to some of the early 
day efforts which fofm the foundation 
of our present trans-bay ferry sys- 
tem. 

Probably the first regular steam 
ferry service across San Francisco 
bay was established in 1850, when the 
“Kangaroo” labored between San 
Francisco and San Antonio, (now 
East Oakland) twice a week, weather 
permitting. The fares charged were: 
$1 for one person, $3 for one horse, 
$3 for one wagon, $5 for two horse 
wagon, $3 for cattle, per head, for 
each hundred weight of freight 50 
cents, for cach head of hogs $1. 

In 1852, a small side-wheel steam- 
er, the “Hector,” appeared. Then the 
“Boston,” which was destroyed by 
fire; the “Red Jacket,” and the 
“Erastus Corning.” 

About December, 1853, a. new boat, 
the “Clinton,” was put in service, the 
announcement being that “the new 
splendid steamer will make three trips 
daily, and monthly commutation tick- 
eis would be soid for’ $20.” This 
marked the advent of the “com- 
muter,” : 

Prior to March, 1857, the commuta- 
tion fare was reduced to $15 per 


if ONG before the advent of the 


month, the'regular one way. ticket bez 


ing 50 cents: In ‘the same year the 
“Contra Costa,” a new steamer, was 
placed’ in’ service,”.so. arranged that 
horses and carriages could ‘be ‘driven 
onand off the boat.. Commutation 


tickets were reduced fe $10 -per~ 


month: , 


continued: for several: yeafs. ‘In :1863, 


Competition sea 1858 and. 


the ‘first ‘rail-ferry “line was placed in 
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operation. The steamer Contra Costa 
carried passengers between a wharf 
constructed at Oakland Point beyond 
the estuary bar to a landing at Broad- 
way and Davis streets, San Francisco. 
In’ 1864 the. Alameda rail-ferry line 
was opened and five years later the 
wharf at Oakiand Point was extended 
from a length of a half mile to a 
mile and threc-tenths and the “Wa- 
shoe” and the “El Capitan” were 
added to the fleet. 

Thus we see the establishment of 
the three ferry routes of today. First 
the Oakland Harbor Route; 2nd, the 
Oakland pier route, and 3rd, the 
Alameda pier route. The long wharf 
at West Oakland was completed Jan- 
uary 16, 1871, replacing the old Oak- 
land Point wharf and this remained 
the passenger terminal until the 
opening of the Oakland pier in 1882. 

In 1872 a new passenger station and 
ferry slips were constructed. at the 
foot of Market street in San Fran- 
cisco ‘and a few years later the ferry 
buildings were re-arranged, the pres+ 
ent ‘handsome structure being com- 
pleted in. 1896, 

‘The ‘present Creex -Routée service 
from the foot'.of Broadway street, 
Oakland, to:San Francisco was in- 
augurated i in'1876. The dredging in the 
Estuary’ by “the Federal .Government 
in 1874, 1875 and 1876 ‘made possible 
the use of larger’ boats, and Jed to 
the establishment of the Creek Route 
service. 


In 1879 the car transfer “Solano” 
was placed in service on Carquinez 
Straits between Port Costa and Beni- 
cia, this being the largest ferry boat 
in the world. This steamer, was built 
by the Southern Pacific Company at 
West Oakland. Ferry service.. be- 
tween Vallejo Junction and Vallejo 
was inaugurated in 1880. In 1912 the 
keel for the car --transfer “Contra 
Costa” was laid, the craft being 
launched in 1914. This steamer was 
also built at the Company's shipyard 
on the Estuary at a cost of almost 
one-half million dollars, and is used 
with the “Solano,” for ferrying trains 
across the straits. 

In later years new ferry steamers 
have been built by the company at 
its own shipyard; excepting the 
steamer “Berkeley,” until today we 
have a ficet of twelve boats, used 
exclusively in handling passengers 
and freight. This number does not 
include five stern wheel river steam- 
ers, one fire tug, one steam tug, two 
gasoline tugs, two dipper dredges, 
two pile drivers, one suction dredge 
and two gasoline launches, which 
floating work equipment is used con- 
tinuously in dredging Slips, repairing 
and building wharves and docks. 


Extensive Organization 


It would be well now to mention 
the organization of what I believe is 
the largest railroad operated ferry 
system in the world. While closely 
allied to the Western Division, and 
serving as the connecting link in 
many cases, the Steamer Division is 
a separate and distinct organization, 

We have three steamers plying on 
the Oakland pier route, two steam- 
ers on the Alameda pier route, three 
steamers on the Oakland Harbor 
route, two steamers plying on San 
Pablo Bay, between Vallejo Junction, 
South Vallejo, Vallejo Wharf and 
Mare Island, two train ferries on Car- 
quinez Straits between Port Costa 
and Benicia, and one car transfer be- 
tween Oakland and Mission Bay, San 
Francisco. To man this fleet requires 
the services of six hundred employes, 
consisting of 36 Captains, 36 First 
Officers, 36 Second Officers, 
Deckhands, 26 Cabinwatchmen, 
Matrons, 17 Night Watchmen, 
Chief Engincers, 23 Assistant Chief 
Engineers, 6 First Assistant Chief 
Engineers, 36 First Assistant Engi- 
neers and 130 Firemen. 

The captains, first and second of- 
ficers and engineers, whom we term 
the officers of the ship, are licensed 
by the U. S. Government in the vary 
ious grades of service. You will no- 
tice in the cabins of the passengers 
ferrics these documents displayed to 
the public, as required by law. 
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Tt is a fact, known only to a few of 
the many ferry patrons, that “Uncle 
Sam” exercises a strong hand in the 
operation of our steamers, both as to 
physical condition of the craft as well 
as to reliability of the officers. 
Through the Steamboat Inspection 
Service which is a branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, our steamers 
are inspected annually, not a mere 
casual inspection of looxing the boat 
over, bat a case of taking the boat 
out of service, testing boilers, steam 
pipes, fire pumps, fire lines, fire hose, 
examination of hull, bilges, butk- 
heads, and-a thorough inspection of 
all fe preservers, buoys, life boats, 
davits, etc. This work is performed 
by United States inspectors, skilled 
in their particular line. When the in- 
spection is done and all corrections 
have been made that might be recom- 
mended by the inspectors, a certifi- 
cate is given over the signature of the 
local inspectors, which permits the 
company to operate the steamer usu- 
ally for a year, but not longer. This 
certificate is framed and posted so 
that it may be seen by the public. 
Should a craft go into service with- 
eut this certificate on board, or the 
coasting Hcense, in the eyes of the 
law it would be a pirate ship. 


The Government is not. satisfied 
with an annual inspection, but sends 
an inspector out quarterly to make 
other inspections as to operation, 
such as life boat drills, fire drills, etc. 
Once in every five years it is neces- 
sary for officers to have licenses re- 
newed, and pass satisfactory examin- 
ations to eye-sight, hearing and col- 
ors, Our officers are men who have 
grown up with the service, almost al} 
of the masters starting at the begin- 
ning, as deckhands, the chief engi- 
neers starting in the fire room, and in 
time winning promotion to the higher 
and more responsible positions. 


If space permitted we should like 
to enlighten our readers upon two 
subjects concerning which the public 
frequently wonders—the significance 
of lights and whistle signals. Most 
people appreciate that green lights, 
when amidship, indicates the  star- 
board or the right hand side, and the 
red light, the port or left hand side. 
Concerning whistles one blast means 
to port and two to starboard, but 
further than that the average layman 
is mystified. But this is a subject 
deatt with fully in the “Rules of the 
Road” prescribed by the Steamboat 
Inspection Service, and presents so 
many varied-angles that it can hard- 
ly’ be explained satisfactorily here. 
Woc.be unto the skipper. or pilot who 
disregards these rules. He is liable 
to have his “ticket” suspended from 
one day to 99 years or pay a-heavy 
ine. 


On San Francisco Bay the Federal 
Government has set aside certain 
lanes or roads, called “fairways,” 
designated these fairways as forbid- 
den anchorage, therefore it is against 
the rules for vessels to cast anchor 
in such waters, this gives added pro- 
tection to the numerous ferry -craft 
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DID YOU KNOW. THAT— 

The first known method of 
transportation across San Fran- 
cisco bay was devised by In- 
*dians who bound tules together 
in the forms of rafts and pad- 
died across when tide ‘and 
i weather were favorable. 

The Southern Pacific present 
ferry system‘is the largest rail- 
road operating ferry system in 
the world. 3 é 

More. people. pass through 
the ferry station in 24 hours 
than :in any other station inthe 
United States and the figure“is 
exceeded only by the Charing |, 
Cross Station, London. | Hi 

In 1920 the Southern Pacific 
ferries transported almost “27 
| million ‘passengers and over.:a 
; half million passenger automo- 
biles. 

Safety has been developed:to 
such a point that the only cause 
for “accidents” is found in high | 
heel shoes, which occasionally 
| cause feminine wearers to stum- 
ble on the stairs. . 


traveling between “these certain 
points. Pe 2 

The Ferry Building, made familiar 
by thousands of post cards and photo- 
graphs,-is one of the .most interest- 
ing structures in the world, and has 
a very distinct relation to the steam- 
er_division. 

It is said more people pass through 
the ferry station in twenty-four hours 
than through any one station in the 
United States, and in this respect it 
is exceeded only by the Charing 
Cross station in London. The ferry 
building, with its ten ferry slips, is 
owned and operated by the State of 
California, and is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners. The tenants rent 
from the Commissioners from month 
to month, Our monthly rental for 
three ferry slips and waiting rooms 
and offices runs into six figures an- 
nuallz. 


Shipyard Facilities 


As our fleet of floating .equipment 
increased in size it was found neces- 
sary to provide a shipyard, a place 
where these giant ferry boats could 
be given an overhauling, taken out of 
the water and their, hulls cleaned -of 
the barnacles, sea weed, etc. This 
yard is located on the Oakland Estu- 
ary a little southeast: of the West 
Oakland shops, These yards are 
complete..as to equipment, . supplied 
with modern machinery, and a 4,000 
ton marine railway, one ofthe larg= 
est in this vicinity, capable-of hand- 
ling every form .of -equipment,: not 
excepting the  huge-:Solano”: and 
“Contra Costa.” Two hundred:-men 
are constantly -employed: in’ ‘this 
work, many ‘of these mechanics hav- 
ing learned their trades’invthis ‘yard. 
The ‘up-xeep of these many/power 


plants.is quite a serious sand import; 
ant question, for we are not like the 
railroad line, When~a° locomotive 
breaks’ down, the dispatcher orders 
another-one out to take its place, but 
we must-keep the ferry boats going 
and in’ good condition, for spare 
boats represent a large investment 
and are scarce articles, 

Duritig the past year $737,800 was 
expended in repairs to the steamer 
fleet. 

The ferry steamers Melrose, Thor- 
oughfare, Alameda, Santa Clara, the 
stern wheel river steamers Navajo 
and Cherokee and the car transfer 
Contra ‘Costa are products of the 
West Oakland Shipyard. 

Every craft we have, excepting one 
the tug “Rival’—and the gasoline 
boats, are fuel oil burners, the first 
boat being changed from coal! to oil 
in 1901, 

The Western Division M, of W, & 
S. Department are charged with the 
up-keep and building of wharves and 
docks, also the dredging of slips 
which, in itself is quite an important 
responsibility. 

The fire tug “Ajax” stationed at 
Oakland pier, fully manned and un- 
der steam every minute of the day 
and night, is the only exclusive fire 
boat on San Francisco Bay at this 
time. This boat was built at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1908. She is 103 feet in 
length, 22 foot beam and 12 feet 
depth, 785 horse power, equipped 
with a rotary firepump capable of 
handling 3000 gallons of water per 
minute. Many times has the “Ajax” 
gone to the assistance of others when 
fire was threatening destruction of 
property. ‘ 


Interesting Statistics 


Here are some interesting figures: 
During the past year 26,946,439 pass- 
engers were handled on three ferry 
routes, Oakland pier, Alameda pier, 
and Oakland Harbor ferry, or 2,235,- 
336 per month, averaging 73,825 per 
day. One day’s passengers alone rep- 
resent the population of a fair sized 
city. In addition to 2,504,322 passen- 
gers, the Oakland Harbor ferries 
transported 562,260 pleasure automo- 
biles not including auto trucks, teams, 
motorcycles, during the’ year, On 
the two ferry boats plying between 
Vallejo Junction, Vallejo and Mare 
Island, 1,016,075 passengers traveled 
during the year. 

Consider the year of 1850, when 
one ferry. boat ‘was serving. the bay 
cities with , semi-weekly ‘trips, and 
consider how well, the service has ex- 
panded in proportion tothe growth 
of population. 

On the Oakland -pier ‘route three 
steamers made an annual mileage of 
141,400 miles ‘during ‘last year, or 40,- 
400 ‘single :trips, an’ average of 111 
single -trips: everytwenty-four “hours. 

On ‘Alameda pier: route ‘two steam- 
ers ‘turnéd up “a. mileage’ ‘of “86,423 
miles during tast-year or 26,429 single 
‘trips, an\average -of 72 :single “trips 
per day of twenty-four hours, On the 
Oakland “Hérbor’ route ‘three “steam- 
ers*madea: mileage :0F* 163,570 ‘miles 


onan, 


‘steamers. ” 


during last.year or 25,759 single trips, ~: 
an’ average ‘of 70 single: trips ‘per day.; 


of ‘twenty-four hours. : 

The distance between Oakland ‘pier 
and San Francisco is 3.5 miles, be- 
tween Alameda .pier and :San.-Fran- 
cisco’ 3.26 miles, between..-Oakland 
Broadway -wharf and San .Francisco 
6.35 miles. 

The*Solano” and “Contra: Costa” 
during the last ‘year: handled 89,082 
freight ‘cats ° . 97,536 ..-passéenger~cars 
and” 27,356.. locomotives : across’:Car- 
quitiez Straits, making :a ‘total ‘of .13,- 
904 boat ‘movements. 


‘The Deadly Teredo 


This “salt-water ” pest: ‘does “more 
damage to decks and’ wharves: than 
the T. NOT... The sly: teredo works 


day: and night and ‘destroys. con-’ 


stantly. For years:atd years we have 
always ‘had a large amount of ‘fresh 
water in Carquinez Straits so-there- 
fore it was not thought. necessary to 
guard against the teredo in this 
water. However, in the last two 
years, scarcity of snow in.the moun- 
tains and scarcity of rains have .low- 
ered the rivers to a point where the 
salt water. of the bay has backed up 
into the straits. With the salt water 
came the teredo.. In a ‘short time 
the ‘little sea worm played “havoc 
with the slips vat Benicia and Port 
Costa, the estimated -damage being 
$1,325,000.""-Not :only-were the slips 


attatked “but the ‘big boats came in‘ 


for.a share of the destruction, as their 
hulls“were not sheathed with. copper. 
It .was-necessary to withdraw.each of 
the>steamers from _ service,.-sheath 
with.-copper, and renew..a-good ‘por- 
tion: of the hull .which cost :over 
$200,000 for the two boats.’ Teredoes 
will not attack ‘treated: piles -or .tim- 
bers unless the wood -is* broken ‘and 
it is possible :to ‘start in -the -wood 
that is not impregnated with .creo- 
sote, 

Scientists and engineers are at. the 
present. time devoting much atten- 
tion to this subject and it is hoped 
some solution will be found to-give 
added ‘protection:and -possible control] 
or extermination “of ‘the -borus.’ ’ 


High-Class Equipment 


It isva wellknown ‘fact: the South-: 
ern Pacific Company: operates -abso-" 


lutely “the” largest:ferry -boats. in. the 
world, “The? “Alameda’and -her ‘sis- 
ter ship“the “Santa Clara,” “are -the 
dast word ‘in ferry: boat-construction, 
also the. specially: built -atttomobile 
boats, the’ “Melrose” and “Thorough- 


_ fare,” and.:the : ‘specially’ built’ car 


tober: However, they are-not water. 


trains, but 


In‘ferry’ boat “construction ‘the 
Southern Pacific Company have found 


“the ‘side‘paddle‘wheel ‘type best adopt- 
ed ‘to this ‘service; that is, with large.” 


-with a revolving light. 
“ig a fog safeguard: 


honest ‘to “goodness: 
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ferry boats, therefore -we have only 
one of the ‘propeller type, -it -being 
the “Berkeley.” ~ 

I might also state there are two 
kinds of paddle wheels, the “feather- 
ing. type,” which .is,made entirely of 
iron. and .which is. designed so-as to 
drop the’blades and release the water 
asthe Diades come out of the water, 
in this manner it is.claimed it les- 
sens ‘the ‘work-of the engines and the 
type which -is :. constructed sof rigid 
wooden paddles, of :the ‘two-types we 
use the latter for this-reason: very 
often the .steamer : encounters sub- 
merged floating. piles, .cte., which be- 
comes entangled in the wheels break- 
ing the paddles, with wooden paddles, 
they are very.easily repaired -without 
delay;. while ‘with the -iron wheels 
should a pile become fouled in wheel 
it: would do so «much damage it 
‘would be necessary to remove the 
boat from the service to -effect re- 
pairs. 0 

All of our steamers are “equipped 
with steam power steering .gear, to 
throw one-of the rudders: hard-over 
it is only necessary to :move.a small 
lever, unless some accident’ happens 
to the steering engine, :then-it- would 
be necessary to use man power, ‘and 
the wheel. The most economical 
type of engine for ferry boat serv- 
ice is the “walking. beam” type with 
low pressure boilers, this type will 
conserve about one-half the fuel-and 
lubricants, and the repairs are very 
nominal as compared with the boats 
equipped with vertical compound.en- 
gines and high pressure boilers: 

The greatest hazard of. operation 
is fog combined with uncertain: tides. 
During heavy fogs one ‘boat: on-Oak- 
Jand pier route and one-on: Oakland 
Harbour route are taken out of serv- 
ice, thereby reducing the hazard. 
Every known device is used to aid 
navigation especially in foggy weath- 
er. Just recently a powerful diaphone 
was installed at Oakland. pier...‘This 
noise maker’can be heard almost half 
way across ‘the bay...The. Government 
light house on Yerba Buena ‘Island is 
equipped with a steam whistle which 
is very effective, and the slips at San 
Francisco ‘are equipped’ with auto- 
matic fog “bells of . different - tones. 
Just -where-the end’ of long .wharf 
‘wasan echo board ‘has been erected 
This, too, 


In this connection the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through | the © light ‘house 


seryice, installs and maintains a:num-"’’ 
beriof aids to navigation’-on ‘San’ 
Francisco, “San . Pablo; “Suisun™, bays, 

“and on Sacramento and°San.J: 
oS rivers. eee es 


The ‘element of safety, has ‘been “de- 
veloped: to:such@an extent >that what 
fewmishaps occuring :.to.’passengers 
aboard-our ferry steamers:come from 
the “fashionin. high héels, : which 
occasionally cause “feminine -wearers 
to stimble-on:the-stairs,:During the 
last'three:years ‘the ferriés have hand- 
led ,82. million ‘passengers: with no ac- 
cidents, of -any consequence. 


oA" story of San Francisco ‘Bay fer- 


‘ries would be “incomplete “without 
faving read your Bulletin-—Pase it along, 


quin 
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mentioning the .sea gulls, the :most 
graceful. of all birds.’ The real: home 
and’ breeding place ‘of “the gull on 
this coast from Alaska’ to Mexico 
is the Faralone Islands, just outside 
the “Golden -Gate: “The. gull-is by 
profession a-scavenger, but. he:affords 
the children, very. often. the: grown- 
ups, ‘much “amusement: when: being 
fed crumbs of bread from the ‘decks 
ofthe ferry *boats.’ The gulls -have 
amazing digestive:organs, It.is neces- 
sary .even. to fasten -the -glass: win- 
dows -of the “ferry, building..in ‘with 
strips /of..metal,.rcather-:than putty, 
for the gulls 'show’a tendency to feast 
on the last named commotity..- 

The ferries of San’Francisco Bay 
have been and are .one. of the im- 
portant factors in the development of 
the bay region, “What the:future ‘will 
bring no-one knows at :this:time, ‘but 
when the need arises some ‘plan,:con- 
sistent with the demand ofthe day 
for more speed, will be worked out. 
No doubt the building ofthe naval 
base: on the shores of Alameda will 
hasten this'-time. Who knows, in 
this age of development whether we 
will have air ferries, or a.tube or a 
mammoth’ bridge? 


TEMPORARY LIBERTY BONDS 
SHOULD BE. EXCHANGED 


Employes holding certain “Tem- 
porary, Coupon Bonds issued during 
the war will be interested in the an- 
nouncement by the Treasury De- 
partment that the. Federal: Reserve 
Bank is-now prepared:to-convert..and 
exchange-these temporary bonds for 


‘permanent issues. 


W, ‘KF. Ingram, ‘Assistant Treas- 
urer,..states that “inasmuch as the 
Liberty Loan force’ in -his.office has 
been discontinued, employes should 
arrange to maxe exchange through 
their local banks, who are prepared 
to handle through the Federal Bank. 

First Liberty Loan Converted 4% 
Temporary Coupon -Bonds -may_ be 
converted and exchanged for Per- 
manent 434% -Coupon.or Registered 
Bonds. 000 

First Liberty Loan-Converted 414% 
Temporary Coupon Bonds may be 
exchanged for Permanent 434%: Cou- 
pon or Registered Bonds. 

First Liberty Loan «Second Con- 
verted 414% Temporary Coupon 
Bonds may be exchanged for Per- 
manent 414% Coupon .or. Registered 
Bonds. 

Second Liberty Loan“4%. Tempor- 
ary Cotipon Bonds:may“be:converted 
and exchanged for Permanent 414% 
Coupon or Registered Bonds. . 

Second Liberty “Loan Converted 


S449 Temporary Coupon;Bonds may 


be exchanged for’ Permanent 414% 
Coupon or Registered ‘Bonds. 

Third Liberty Loan-414% Tem- 
porary Coupon “Bonds may be _ex- 


“changed for Permanent 44% Cou- 


pon-or Registered Bonds. 

Fourth Liberty Loan 414% Tem- 
porary Coupon Bonds may be’ ex- 
changed for Permanent 434% Coupon 
or’ Registered’ Bonds, on and ‘after 
January 24, 1921: 


i 
( 
i 
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Floating Equipment Connects With Our Rails 


i—Vanorama of San Francisco and bay; 2—Dining room. of Stenmer Navajo; d—Ferry. Berkeley entering” ana, 
leaving slips; 4—Steamer Apache; 5—-Promcnade deek of Steamer Navajo; 6—Steamer: Modoc en route, 


The Picturesque 
California’s ‘‘Walley of the Nile’ 
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‘Netherlands Route’’ 


served by one Branch 


of this Company’s Steamer Division. 


On-the ragged slopes of ‘Mt. Shas- 
ta, far up in the northern part of the 
State, Big Spring Creek and Gold 
Creek -unite and ‘their off-spring is 
the. Sacramento River, which gather- 
ing strength as it goes along, finally 
empties into Suisun Bay at Collins- 
ville, 375 miles from its source. 

The Sacramento flows into a valley 
of 12 million.acres and is as poten- 
tially rich and productive as the far- 
famed. Valley of the Nile. If the 
acreage tributary to the Sacramento 
River were brought under full culti- 
vation it would sustain a population 
of five million people. 

Sacramento Valley itself follows 
the birth of. the first. railroad and to- 
day it is‘ gridiron: by the rails of 
the “Southern Pacific Company, but 
jong before the railroad came the 
Sacramento River was the “roadway” 
along: which commerce first traveled. 
The-river’ steamers which the South- 
ern Pacific Company today operate 
between San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, .the capital of the State and 
which transport the traveler during 
thenight-time -through a. region 
which bears ‘close resemblance to 
The “Netherlands, .were antidated 
over half a century by boats .which 
to: this:day hold the record of -being 
the speediest, largest and most elab- 
orately furnished that the Sacramento 
River ever. afforded. 

While today the automobile ‘and 
the'railroad have cut in heavily to the 
Sacramento River traffic, both -pass- 
enger:and freight, ‘the water route -is 


still important, picturesque and has are 


fascinating ‘history, 
Forexample, there is:the story-of 

the first.Sacramento River steamboat 

called ‘the “Little Sitka” brought from 


Sitka Island to San’ Francisco on‘‘a™: 


Russianbark and assembled at ‘Terba 
Buena Island in 1847. She ‘was.a 


side-wheeler,. very-/cranky, andthe — 
records: state that the weight ofa’ 


single person-on her.guard would put 


one “wheel; out-of commission.: ‘She 


nade “one trip /to’Santa- Clara, with 


indifferent success, and, ‘one « trip to! 
Sacramento ‘in November, 1847. On’ 


the following .\February..‘she/:wa: 
swamped :while lying. at: anchor 
San . Francisco‘ Baye os 


Among: the:-principal steamers’ cal 


gaged in passenger and freight ‘traf- 
fic. between: San_- Francisco, ‘Sacramen= 
to and waypoints<in 1849, 1850 and 
1851, -were “the“New. “World,” “Sen- 
ator” and “Chrysopolis.” The. latter 
was launched in‘1850, was'a-marvel of 
speed, size and luxury, “Her - gross 
tonnage ‘was 1,625. tons, ‘and she ne- 
gotiated ‘the rin from ‘Sacramento’ to 
San Francisco in. five hours and ten 


‘minutes. ‘Passenger. fares were $30 
from San..Francisco’ to. Sacramento, 
berths $5 and ameals $5) 

In 1849:sed-going- ysailing vessels 
were placed on a ‘run from-‘Atlantic 
seaboard to ‘San-Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, and:the first one-to-arrive at 
Sacramento was. the ‘Bark -Whiton, 
fully loaded ‘with”.genera!l merchan- 
dise for R,:Gleason & Co: She:made 
the trip, New ‘York to: San Francisco, 
in 140 days and from ‘San: Francisco 
to Sacramento am three days, arriving 
there on May 4, 

Early Development 

The carly . operation .of steamers 
carrying passenger .and freight. be- 
tween San Francisco, Sacramento and. 
way points was handled by a-number 
of independent lines until.February 
28,1854, when a combination’ of -the 


strongest independent” . ‘lines. was” 


formed; the California Steam Navi- 
gation Company incorporated with a 
capital of $2,500,000, and R. P. Che- 
ney chosen as president. He was fol- 
lowed by S. J. Hensley, James Whit- 
ney, Jr, and B. M;sHartshorn. The 
‘Navigation Company operated and 
owned during its ‘life: 40 steamers, 
which were engaged.in handling traf- 
fic “between: Sacramento, “Marysville, 
Stockton and San ‘Francisco. All of 
the holdings of the California“Steam 
Navigation Company finally-came into 
possession: of. the .-Central .Pacific 
Railroad in-1869. 

In 1850 the fleet :of -vessels engag- 
ed in: traffic on the Sacramento and 
Feather rivers consisted of 18 steam- 
ers,19 brigs:and 21 “brigantines. 

Traffic on the Sactamento River 
at the present time is handled-by 217 
vessels, of. which .118 ‘are registered 
and.comprise 32 steamers, 71 gasoline 
boats-and’15 sailing vessels, The re- 
maining 99 craft are ‘unregistered, and 
consist of gasoline boats, sailing 
vessels and “barges. 

The Southern is one of three lines 
operating river. steamers on the Sac- 
cramento.. Of the three,-all of which 
carry “freight, the Southern Pacific 
and “one other transports : passengers 
also. /It-is“a -decidedly.‘pleasant and 


~Sacramento/or.’San.-Francisco in the 
afternoon and make the night trip 
alongthe “river, arriving at destina- 


otion early the | following . morning. ° 


The Southern ‘Pacific's two commodi- 
ous vsteamers, ‘the. “Navajo” and ‘the 
“Modoc,” are well designed for the 
service.in which they ‘operate. 
Variety of Crops Z 

The principal ‘tonnage of upper 
Sacramento, north of that city, is 
‘grain and rice, statistics showing that 
at one time Colusa County produced 
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nteresting."journéy ‘to -leave either ° 


By F, A. FISH, Assistant ‘Superintendent of Steamers 


two per cent of ‘the total ‘ailibat crop 
of the United States, while the ‘rice 
crop of 1920 approximated 3,500,000 
sacks, ‘Government statistics of 1919 
cshow 443,047. -tonsof --freight were 
carried on upper Sacramento, ‘valued 
at $49,229,615, and-on lower ‘Sacra- 
mento, south of ~ that 2city, - $66,927 
tons, valued at -$93,424,822.00, 

Cultivation of delta-lands south of 
Sacramento ‘is intense and the-crops 
produced -enormous, consisting ‘of bar- 
ley, beans, ‘green vegetables, ~fruit, 
potatoes, onions, . etc, 

Of tthe above production asparagus 
is. particularly noticeable, ‘as -'12,638 
acres care planted ‘in this vegetable, 
which produces’.a’ crop--of “approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 ‘boxes, A~consider- 
able portion -of this crop is:‘shipped 
to ‘San’ Francisco and Oakland‘ local- 
ly;. quite -a tonnage is also shipped 
green, by rail, to castern market, 
while over 700,000 cases are packed 
annually by the eight canneries lo- 
cated in this district, 

The first carload of deciduous fruit 
from this district was assembled at 
Courtland in July, 1869, and forward- 
ed by steamer to Sacramento for 
movement by rail to Chicago and 
was consigned to Porter.-Bros. 

Records of the fruit: season’ of 1920 
show that 2,193 carloads of deciduous 
fruit, principally pears’ and -plums, 
were moved out of. this territory to 
transcontinental points;:and approxi- 
mately 250,000 boxes moved locally 
to Sacramento, San -Francisco and 
Oakland for local consumption and 
canneries, There are in this. district 
1,318,130 fritit trees, and this number 
is being increased ‘annually. 

Shipments of celery from fields to- 
cated in Sacramento delta lands dur- 
ing the past season approximated 850 
carloads. Shipments from sugar 
beet acreage in this territory in 1920, 
practically all of which moved over 
Sacramento-Southern rails out of 
Walnut Grove, totaled 14,000 toms. 

The above figures indicate that the 
Sacramento: River delta lands may 
truly be termed the “garden of the 
world.” 

. The delta territory south of Sacra™ 
ménto- was fittingly. termed the 
“Netherlands of America” by*Assist- 
ant Passenger Traffic Manager F. E. 
Batturs, on account of the resemb~- 
Jance -of the levee,.and the fertile 
Jands lying behind them, to Holland 
with its dikes protecting that country 
from the inroads of the sea. 

As ‘an example of excellent per- 
formance the fact is worthy of met 
tion that the steamer “Navajo,” 
placed in service on a-daily round 

(Continued on Page 9%.) 
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Familiar Scenes on S: P. “N etherlands Route” 
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1—Asparagus cannery; 2-—Steamer ‘Navajo: 3—Hurricane deck, Steamer Navajo; 
river and levees; G—Stenmer Navajo with excursionists; T—Typleal alfalfa field, 
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4—Asparagus 


fleld; 5—Typical. seene: of 
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Loss and Damage Claims 


Railway, Age Analysis Shows that this 
Expense is Alarmingly Large. 


“Few items of railway. operating 
expenses have increased so much in 
proportion within recent. years as 
payments for Joss and damage of 
freight,” says the Railway Age in a 
recent issue. “It is, therefore, both 
limely. and gratifying that the rail- 
ways should have begun a concerted 
movement with the American . Rail- 
way Association to reduce this item 
of expense. 


“Some statistics regarding develop- 
ments within the last six years will 
indicate why railway managers are 
becoming greatly disturbed upon this 
subject, In the year 1914 the rail- 
ways transported the equivalent of 
288,000,000,000 tons of freight one 
mile, and had freight, carnings of $2,- 
115,000,000. The loss and damage 
payments in that year were $32,376,000. 
Three years later, in 1917, their ton 
mileage “was 394,500,000,000; their 
freight earnings $2,820,000,000 and 
their payments for loss and damage 
of freight $35,080,000. The increase 
in freight movement was 37 per cent, 
the increase in freight earnings .33 
per cent,-and the increase in -pay- 
ments for.loss and damage only 8.35 
per cent. 4 


“In 1918 the total freight moved ‘by 
the railways under government-.con- 
trol was only 178 per cent ‘greater 
than the amount handled by the'same 
railways in 1917. The freight earn- 
ings of Class I ‘railways, chiefly be- 
cause of advances in rates, showed a 
large increase, being. -$3,458,000,000, 
and the payments-for loss of and dam- 
age to freight jumped up to -$55,634,- 
150, an increase over 1917. of 58 per 
cent, and. over 1914 of 71 per ‘cent. 
But this was nothing compared with 
what occurred in 1919, “In that year 


the freight movement was almost 10. 


per cent less than in 1918 and sub- 
stantially less than in-1917, although, 
because “the advanced “rates -were “in 
effect throughout’ the -year, the freight 


earnings increased ‘to - but $3,557,000,-" 


000. “Meantime, -loss and damage .pay- 
ments-increased -to.‘$104;244,000. -With 
Jess freight handled “than“in: 1917.-the 
increase: in “loss..and damage’ pay- 


ments -over ‘that’ year “was “approxi--" 
mately:$70,000,000,:01°197--per-:cent,” 


With can ‘increase: in’ ‘freight “business 
handled :over1914 "or about®-40-per 


cent., there--was. an‘ increase in: loss.” 


and damage ‘payments-of.222 per ‘cent.’ 
“The-statistics show: that. whatever 


the other effects of government oper- a 
vation. may-have been, it.certainly did 


not“havethe effect :of ‘reducing -loss 
and ‘damage to freight. The average 


increase in-the prices ‘of ‘commodities 
between 1914 and 1919: was: .approxi- 
mately 100-per. cent,’ : This doubtiess 
accounts ‘for almost ‘one half of the 
increase in. the total amount of the 
claims paid: .Another large part of it 
was due to the fact thatthe amount 
of freight handled in 1919 was about 
40 per cent more than in 1914. There 
remains a large balance of about one- 
third of the total increase of Joss and 
damage payments which must have 
been due to absolute increase in the 
amount of freight lost and destroyed. 


“The total increase in railway ex- 
penses since.1914, and especially since 
1917, has been very large and the in- 
crease in loss and damage payments 
has been by no means a small part of 
it. It is conservative to estimate that 
by securing more efficient operation 
and the co-operation ‘of shippers in 
the way of better packing, marking 
and routing of freight, the manage~ 
ments shouldbe able speedily to re- 
duce toss and damage payments by at 
least $50,000,000 a year. If this large 
saving were to be added to net re- 
turn, it would pay interest, even at 
the high rate of 7 per cent, on over 
$700,000,000 a year of new capital in- 
vested in the property. 

“The ‘Freight Claim Prevention 
Congress. which “has. been | called 
should be‘attended by representatives 

_ of all the railways in the country in 

order that'the work of the new com- 
mittee -on ‘the Cause and Prevention 
of Claims may be started with the 
needed enthusiasm and backing. Re- 
cent developments have shown that 
it is not only necessary that the rail- 
ways should handle ail the traffic they 
can -with.the existing facilities, but 
also that if they are to carn adequate 
returns on existing rates they must be 
operated with the utmost practicable 
economy. No-part. of the present 
operating expenses need vigorous at- 
tack more than the item of loss and 
damage of-freight.” 
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THE PICTURESQUE “NETHER- 
LANDS ROUTE” 


(Continued from Page 7.) 
trip schedule between San Francisco 
and Sacramento, from September 
1909 to. October, 1917, was in con- 
tinuous service for eight years and 
traveled in that time 586,658 miles, 
or a distance equivalent to 23 times 
around the world. The Navajo is to- 
day ‘ona regular. tri-weekly run be- 
tween San Francisco and Sacramento. 

The fact that -excellent facilities 
exist at San Francisco for furnishing 
direct raiJ- service connecting with 
Southern Pacific . fines, makes the 
Netherland Route of great value to 
the hundreds of prosperous farmers 
Jocated along the river banks.. The 
delta region is fast coming into its 
own, due to the growing recognition 
of the richness of its soil admirably 
adapted to deciduons fruits, berries, 
asparagus, celery, etc. 

The broad surface of ‘the Sacra- 
mento will in the future bear an in- 
creasing tonnage, while for the pass- 
enger’in search of a pleasant, restful 
and picturesque journey the Nether- 
lands Route will never lose its charm. 


HANFORD’S ANCESTRY 

Hanford, the thriving little city of 
the San Joaquin Valley, recently had 
its ancestry traced back to 1630 and 
its citizens are elated. It is common 
knowledge that the town was named 
after James M. Hanford, for many 
years head paymaster for the South- 
ern Pacific Company, now deceased. 
While many residents knew Mr. 
Hanford personally, none knew 
whence he came. 

Reading a press dispatch from 
Hanford recently, S. C. Bassett of 
Bibbon, Nebraska, a nephew of James 
M. Hanford, addressed a letter to the 
Mayor outlining the history of the 
Hanford family, which established 
that this venerable old gentleman was 
a direct descendant of pioneers to 
this continent in 1630. 


The court was looking into the 
sanity, of a-deckhand and the follow- 
ing question was put to the witness: 

“Does this deckhand speak to him- 
self when alone?” 

“Couldn't say, sir, I never was 
with him when he was alone.” 


ing influence, 


Magazine. 


INCOLN ‘said “Property is the fruit of labor.” That's true, and it 

is also true that without energetic efforts and conscientious serv- 
ice, we need not hope to succeed. Success depends, not only on our 
efforts ‘to give full value for the compensation we receive, but upon 
our offorts to render a ‘higher degree of service than that for which 
we are’being paid. During the past three years, due no doubt to 
conditions created by the war, a feeling of indifference has crept into 
the ranks of working people, and has exercised a strange and damag- 


ofthe past; the march of progress is again in motion, and those of us 
“who fail ‘to keep in line will be forced to drop out of the procession. 
The day ‘has returned for efficient service—a full day’s work must be 
done, and the: man or woman who produces such service has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to succeed. Those who are still believing that 
success should come ‘their way without .working for it, are going to 


' 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 

The: war and its mysterious influences are rapidly becoming a thing | 
Hl 
H 

find the future ‘roads exceedingly rough to travel-—_The Right Way | 
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Truckee, The Motion Picture Paradise 


How a Southern Pacific man made himself’ popular with his Community and 
Motion Picture Directors, who appreciate little courtesies and big scenes. 


IGH up in the Sierra, deluged 
H with snow in the winter time, 

and bathed with clear air and 
sunshine in the summer, lies Truckee, 
surrounded by such scenes as Switz- 
erland, Alaska—or California— alone 
ean furnish, 

Truckee, with it's memories of the 
ill-fated Donner party is one of the 
oldest communitics in the State. 
Millions of tourists coming into Cal- 
ifornia over the Ogden route or re- 
turning to the East have stopped off 
at Truckee for the side trip to Lake 
Tahoe, one of Naturc’s miracles. But 
Truckee has only recently been “Dis- 
covered” by motion picture directors 
who found in it a unique “Location” 
offering perennial charms of extraor- 
dinary varicty and admirably adapted 
to the requirements of the screen. 

A good deal of credit for introduc- 
ing Truckee: to the Cinema world be- 
longs to Wilbur Maynard, manager 
of the Southern Pacific Hotel at 
Truckee. : 

It was Mr, Maynard who, learning 
that California motion picture di- 
rectors were taking their castes clear 
to Canada and Colorado for stiow 
scenes, conceived the idea of bring- 
ing some of the noted directors to 
Truckee and letting the Sierra scen- 
ery speak for itself. 

That was apparently all that was 
necessary. Ever since then the mo- 
tion picture people have heen com- 
ing to Truckee, in ever ‘increasing 
numbers and they have found in Man- 
ager Maynard a host who understood 
how to supply their requirements. 
The hotel at. Truckee. has become 
headquarters for companies who are 
out on location. The hotel possesses 
a dark room for: making tests; a pro- 
jecting room where all the principais 
may witness the film, after it has been 
sent to Hollywood for developing 
and return, and where director, 
cameraman and actors may discuss 
“the action,” There is also a “cut- 
ting room” from which “the finished 
picture can be sent direct to New 
York. These facilities, which distin- 
quish: the Truckee Hotel from any 
other in the country, enable the com- 
panies to save months of time rep- 
resenting an important financial con- 
sideration. Being thoroughly familiar 
with’ the region around Truckee, 
Maynard is frequently, called upon 
by the directors to guide them to 
exactly the spot which seems best 
adapted :to the story tat is being 
filmed. 

In writing ‘to the Editor of THE 
BULLETIN, ‘King Vidor, noted di- 
rector, says. 

“With “Lake Tahoe and Donner 
Lake, tal, rugged mountain peaks, 
foothills, canyons, sagebrush -coun- 
try and the Truckee River all very 


close at hand, I cannot conceive of 
any locality that offers such .varied 
and limitless selection of scenery. 
‘In ‘The Sxy Pilot,’ the scenario 
called for scenes Jaid in both summer 
and winter seasons. With very little 
difficulty we secured the summer 
scenes and all-the necessary growth 
of shrubbery, in addition to the win- 
ter scenery in which all the trees 
were white with snow and the land- 


scape was covered with acres: of vir- ° 


gin snow from one to four feet deep. 

“The people of Truckee are -un- 
usually mterested in motion picture 
production and seemed well equipped 
and willing to help in any way they 
could, 

“All of these great benefits were 
made possible to me through the un- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Wilbur Maynard 
of the S. P. Hotel. From, the time 
my company stepped off the train at 
Truckee to the time they bade a re- 
luctant goodbye, they were. shown 
the real ‘meaning of the words ‘serv- 
ice’ and ‘hospitality.’ Mr. May- 
nard not only took excellent care of 
the company at the hotel, but assist- 
ed us in securing locations, transpor- 
tation, costumes and extra help, and 
aided in a hundred’ other details that 
constitute picture production. 

“I feel that ‘it is practically impos- 
sible to express my gratitude. for the 


treatment we recejved at the South- 
ern Pacific Hotel, which is evidenced 
by my recent instructions to:my scen- 
ario department to. purchase another 
story that will take .us back to 
Truckee.” 


Several other companies have gone 
so. far as to accept only pictures that 
can ‘be filmed in Truckee, for summer 
or winter they find outdoor scenes ‘of 
magnificent -beauty. 


One would think that running a ho- 
tel of the standard established by. the 
Southern Pacific’s dining car, restau- 
rant and hotel department, would keep 
Wilbur Maynard sufficiently busy, but 
he has managed, nevertheless, to-hunt 
locations, lease 14,000 acres of land to 
the motion picture_people, assure them 
the use of cabins, cattle, timber, -etc., 
and provide for their every want,.so 
much so that every once in awhile 
they arise and present him witha 
loving cup. He still finds time to 
issue Southern Pacific hotel bulletins 
to 350 patrons residing all over the 
state and these typewritten reports 
furnish accurate information concern- 
ing weather conditions, added attrac- 
tions, fishing and hunting. 


Mr. Maynard is an interesting ex+ 
ample of what enterprise and energy 
can accomplish. 


F 


PROMOTING PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


By M. A. Peck, Soli 
ef General Passenger Department 


tation _Bureau, 


Have. you-ever considered that relatively few employes, com- H 


pared with the whole number employed,:are definitely charged with 
the responsibility for keeping our -passenger trains «well filled, and 
with getting business for the Southern Pacific Lines?. This respon- 
sibility falls upon.the ticket agents and ‘their office: force, -—passenger 
solicitors, a few:advertising writers, and some others, yet everyone 
on the pay roll is directly interested-in the prosperity of our -Com- 
pany and may be ‘the means ‘through which many dollars spent for 
railroad tickets-may come to us rather.than into the Treasutics of 
our competitors.: ~~ : a e 

f anyone ‘stops fora moment and: thinks ‘real hard, he -will .re- 
(member that someone told ‘him: of somebody: who. was going some- 
‘where, ‘To prove -this statement; apply :the test -to yourself-and ‘then 
ask ‘ten ‘acquaintances to do.‘the same. ’You- willbesurprised ‘by 
the large’ percent of “prospects” which will ‘be developed. “Ifyou 
know of no “prospect™-"now, -thé “information will come:.to “you.-to- 
morrow or next week. * i eae ce? an 

Mr, Chas. :S. Fee, ‘Passenger: Traffic:Manager,.San | Francisco, 
has established ~a- Solicitation “Bureau to receive “information -con- 
cerning prospective passengers,’ ‘To=these “he. forwards ‘literature, 
prepares itineraries’ of. trips, ‘quotes; rates,’ makes Pullman “teserva- 
tions and otherwise’ gives -helpful information:for the comfort and 
convenience of prospective: passengers, anor eee ae 


If-every employe in our Company will ‘this ‘month forward “to a 


Mr. Fee all of the information he is able.to gather-concerning: pros- 
pective business, the additional business~secured as-a ‘result of ‘these 
“tips” may ‘surprise even the most -optimistic. 

How many “prospects”. can you” locate during March? 


lato of Alaska and kis mabame 
Picture Is-taken two miles from ‘Truckee near’Donner Lake, 


vinier in Canada. “King -Vidor-and:members of his company. :8-—-King Vider directing scene in the “Sky 
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At the Shrine of the Celluloid God of Romance 


and buildings ‘in ‘Truckee, :5,—King ‘Vidor :and members of ‘stait xhooting sernes at Truckee. 


‘Having read your Bulletin—Pass tt along. 


He has about 75 well-trained dogs, also sleds, furs and other Alaxkan 
Z—Seene taken adjacent to Truckee, depleting 


Pilot,” 4—Street 
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The Tax Situation In California 


With Less Net Earnings and Decreased Sale Value,. California Railroads 
Paid as Taxes in 1920 over 47% more than in 1916. 


in connection with the delight- 

ful question of taxation on cer- 
tain principles: 

1, All property should bear taxes in 
proportion to sale value. This is the 
mtent_of the law. 

2. These sale values should be de- 
termined by thorough, honest effort on 
the part of public officers charged with 
this responsibility, and assisted by the 
full co-operation of all citizens, 

3 The State government should ex- 
ercise every proper economy in reach- 
ing conclusion as to taxes necessary to 
collect. 

4. Arguments should be based on 
facts fairly presented and not colored 
with abuse or slander or half-told 
truths. 

On this -platform the opposition to 
the King bill stands. Let us see if the 
bill provides equality of taxation based 
on sale values. 

The State’s expenses are met 
chiefly by ‘taxes on the corporations, 
which are simply business forms ‘creat- 
ed by one or more pcople as the best 
methed of carrying on their business. 

Expenses of counties, cities and 
towns are met by taxes on other prop- 
erty. Great confusion has arisen be- 
cause of use of different methods in 
collecting the taxes, though the end 
should be the-same} on every $100 val- 
uation as determined by sale value, the 


F AIR-MINDED people will agree 


average amount of money collected on 


corporations should equal the amount 
collected on the average on other prop- 
erty. 

The method used in collecting taxes 
from public service corporations such 
as railroad or power companies, is that 
the State takes out of every dollar re- 
ceived for services given the public so 
many cents; the Legislature says how 
many cents, ‘In-1912, for a railroad it 
was 4 cents; in 1916, 534 cents, and 
it is now proposed ‘to-make it 7.08 
cents. % 

The amount of taxes.paid: by. a gas 
company or a railroad increases every 
year just as the gross earnings increase 
~-even ‘though the net earnings, that is, 
the amount above operating ‘expenses, 
decrease. 

The amount of taxes.on-other than 
corporation property increases either as 
the assessor raises the valuation or the 
rate :increases. 


Example Cited 
Let-us ‘suppose that in 1916 the read- 


er owned <two pieces of -property,-one 


a business ‘block and one a‘smail_-rail- 
road, -each,“:according to~sale value, 
worth $1,000,000—this sale value being 
determined “ns ‘to the. railroad on the 
hasis -used “in the Seavey Tax Report 


of that year, that is, the selling price 
of stocks and bonds thereon extending: ° 
over a reasonable period. 

Let us suppose that the taxes paid 


By Paul Shoup, Vice-President 


on each property in 1916 was $12,000. 

Then, if using the same methods. of 
getting tax valuation -as in 1916, each 
property is found in ‘1920 to: be worth 
a million dollars, each should continue 
to pay the same amount of money in 
taxes. If; as charged by the State 
Board of Equalization, the tax-rate-on 
other. than corporation property’ has 
increased 35 -per cent, the “building 
would be ‘taxed ‘$16,000 and the -rail- 
road should likewise be taxed $16,000, 
regardless of the method used in get. 
ting the taxes. In providing for this 
increase so that the two properties 
would -be on equality in taxation, one 
would naturally-ask whether more than 
5%4 cents out of cach dollar of -gross 
earnings should be taken from the rail- 
road to get the increased amount. The 
first thing he would do would be to 
compare the gross earnings of the rail- 
road now with-1916. If he found that 
these gross earnings had so increased 
as-to ‘make the railroads pay 47 per 
cent more taxes than under the 1916 
computation, he would say there was 
no need of taking more than 534 cents 
so long as the railroad had not in- 
ereased in sale or tax value. 


More Than Paid in 1916 


Well, this: is exactly what -happens.- 


The railroads are paying -over 47 per 
cent. more than they did ‘in 1916 be- 


, cause, while their net earnings fell off, 


their ‘gross earnings increased.. Their 
sale value is less’on.the basis used in 
the State’s Tax Report of 1916 made 
by’ Mr. Seavey. Here are the figures 
taken from official:records: 
Railroad taxes paid. the 

State in 1916...2...12°$ 6,862,111.00 
Railroad taxes “paid. -the © 

State in 1920 -.,22..5. 10,122,789.00 

What is true of the railroads is true 
of the public service corporations as a 
whole. as to the increase and also as 
to the ‘fact that -their sale value is less 
than it was-in 1916, “Next year ‘taxes 
will ‘be greatly’ increased ‘again under 
present ‘rates. ee : 

The bald fact’stands forth ‘that with 
less net earnings and ‘with ‘less~‘sale 
value:than in 1916; ‘the public service 
corporations of this State are paying 
over 47 per cent more taxes than-they 
did in “1916, :white other property ‘has 
been increased 35 percent onthe basis 


of ssale ‘value ‘in ‘1916 “compared :with : 
“rsale value ‘in 1920. é aH 


‘ Quotes ‘Governor * 


February-1 he said: 


“This “Board of. Equalization, for the * 


purpose of ‘equalizing:taxes, found that 
your-"(the “general " publie’s) rate ‘had 
been raised 35 per cent in the’last fotr 


years and therefore in order to equalize 
taxes they. said. the. corporations ‘should -. 


have ‘their taxes’raised 35 ‘percent; or 


~ num “in '1913 “to. apropose 
:$40,700,000 per annum -next.-y 

we © Statéought “to ¢ 
Governor Stephens vdoes not under-.: “detail! the : increased expen 
stand this,-for‘in his speech at’Stockton®. 


about that amount,” 
1916.) - 

It_is-now proposed ‘to increase “the 
number of cents:taken for tax purposes 
out of each dollar taken in’ by: the rail- 
roads for_ service rendered, from 5% 
cents to 7.08 cents, which, taken“into 
consideration’ with their larger. gross 
revenues, means-an increase next -year 
over their 1916 taxation of 115 per cent, 
though the sale value of the property is 
Css. % 

2. A thorough, honest effort of all 
public officers concerned, as well as the 
co-operation of all citizens, is demand~- 
ed to determine the valuation of prop- 
erty for taxation purposes as prescribed 
by law. Has such investigation been 
made? The report ‘made up by the 
foremost tax expert of this State, em- 
ployed ‘by ‘the corporations, has been 
brushed aside. The tax committee ap- 
pointed by the last Legislature substan- 
tially took no action “The hearing -for 
all the corporations, except the banks, 
lasted: during just one evening for a 
period .of five or -six-hours.' The de- 
tail by ‘which an -average-tax rate of 
the State of $1,632 was detérmined and 
on -which the 35 per cent “increase is 


(Compared with 


-based, should be made public. 


State’s Need of Money 


The third item is the real need of 
the State for money. Governor. Ste- 
phens ‘in-his Stockton speech, said if it 
had not been for the $18,000,000 voted 
by the people in November there would 
have been‘no need to raise more money 
through increased tax rates, Rejoinder 
to this is that if the administration. had 
not presented a budget to the Legisla- 
ture calling in addition to that $18,000,- 
000, for expenditures for the two-year 
period beginning July 1 ‘next of $16, 
000,000 more ‘than for the two-year pe- 
tied ending June 30 next, there would 
be no need ‘for ‘raising: the tax rates, 
but there would be a surplus ‘of. $2,000,- 
000 instead. b 

If the State hag gotten along in the 
two most expensive years of the na- 
tion's history with a certain ‘stim, can 
not it get along with. that ‘same amount 


for ‘the -next two iyears:inasperiod of 


decreasing :prices, if we ‘raise in addi- 
tion the ‘$18,000,000 ‘voted -by: the peo- 
pleslast ‘November? 2.070400" 
The -expenses :of “running:'the’ State 
have increased ‘from $13,400,060 per an- 
d mount of 
ears The 
ly“and in 
es* under 
imtes like 


‘to justify “publi 


:these:circumstancés and: 
‘Abuse’ and’ Slander’ Noted 
Finally -comes “up the :question .of 
presenting arguments without ‘coloring. 
them with abuse. or. slander... Tt -has 
‘beenstated in‘ various :speéches::that 
the:.corporations are trying: /to obtain 
control of the “State governnient; avoid 
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payment of their just..share of the 
taxes and “do other things that the 
corporations would ‘like to do.” 

The corporations have no desire to 
rule California or obtain control of the 
state government They not only have 
the right, but the obligation, to go to 
Sacramento and present fairly and 
openly to the Legislature the reasons 
for their opposition to any measure. 
They have just the same right in this 
respect that the proponents of the bill, 
whether these proponents be State offi- 
cers or others, and when the propo- 
nents of a bill appeal to the people, 
whoever these proponents may be, like- 
wise the opponents have a right to 
make a similar State-wide appeal. It 
does not seem quite fair that these 
opponents—officers of the various cor- 
porations concerned—should be smirch- 
ed as undesirable lobbyists and no ref- 
erence should be made to the propo- 
nents, which include a considerable 
number of State officers and heads of 
departments, called to Sacramento for 
the purpose of promoting the passage 
of the bill. Is the era of free speech 
over? 

Let us deal with this tax question 
in all of its perplexities with good hu- 
mor and patience, thorough investiga- 
tion and conclusions based on facts. 
Let us survey the situation and find 
out first whether the State’s revenues 
were underestimated as they have been 
heretofore, and the budget expendi- 
tures overestimated as they have been 
heretofore. Ask the Legislature to deal 
economically with the situation and 
then if any added money really be 
needed, ascertain what new sources of 
revenue shottld be created. I am posi- 
tive in the helief that no need will be 
found for an ad valorem tax or for 
an increased tax on corporations if the 
situation be wisely dealt with. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION AGAINST NATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Conference of State Manufac- 
turers’ Association, representing 21 
states, say that perpetuation of the 
National Agreements ‘affecting rail- 
road labor “would be highly inimical 
to the welfare of the manufacturing 
industries and the people of the 
United States.” 

Among other reasons why the con- 
ference advocates the abrogation of 
these agreements is the following: 

“The agicements compel the rail- 
roads in innumerable cases to pay 
men for work which is not done, or 
to pay them two or even more days 
for one day’s or less than a day’s 
work, thereby causing the absolute 
waste of many millioris: of dollars 
annually which - the shipping and 
traveling public-of the United States 
must. finally pay in freight and pass- 
enger rates.” : 


Elderly lady, going ‘aboard steam- 
er, met the cook, a son.of Erin, and 
asked: i 

“Are.you the Mate?" 

“No-mum,” “was the reply, “Sure, 
O'im the wan‘what-cooks the mate.” 
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A Commissary Miracle 


Consider the Problems Represented in 
the Dining Car’s Operation. 


Consider the commissary miracle 
represented by the modern railroad 
dining car! 

Here we have at one time the 
smallest, .costliest and the -most 
unique traveling restaurant that hu- 
man ingenuity has yet devised, 

Measuring only 77 feet by 9 feet, 
the modern dining car provides the 
discriminating traveler with every 
variety of food regardless of climate 
and rapidly changing locality, and 
with service at the same time that-is 
not excelled at great hotels which 
have every facility for pleasing their 
Patrons. 

The Southern Pacific Company 
Operates 84 of these dining cars, a 
number more than any other railroad 
in the country, It has developed a 
commissary service through a quar- 
ter century of constant study of the 
peculiar problems involved. 

Today the Southern Pacific’s din- 
ing cars maintain the same high 
standard of service whether they are 
vunning a mile above sea level, 
through the snow-topped Sierra, or 
two hundred feet below the sea along 
the bosom of the desert. Summer or 
winter, in season or out, the traveler 
enjoys the choicest products of the 
market without stopping to ask how 
the miracle is accomplished. : 


Possibly a few facts will prove 
illuminating: : 
Last year the Southern Pacific 


Company served in its dining cars, 
restaurants and hotels 6,740,280 meals. 

Due to the fact that the revenues 
of the dining car in particular are re- 
stricted to three comparatively brief 
meal periods a day, while its ex- 
penses are continuous, it cost the 
Southern Pacific Company 57 cents 
for every person who sat down to a 
table before the food was actually 
ordered. This can be easily under- 
stood when it is considered that each 
dining car represents a cost to build 
and equip of $50,000; that it must pay 
its proportion of operating expenses; 
that it must be lighted, heated, kept 
in repair; supplied with ice and every 
comfort and convenience to be found 
in the first-class cafe, 

Moreover, to serve those who 
gather in the. limited space of the 
dining car three times a day, it re- 
quires the services of a dining car 
steward, four. cooks and five waiters, 
who must be transported, paid, and 
fed, regardless of the fact that the 
petiod when they can be used is re- 
stricted. 

The Southern Pacific Commissary 
Department uses. every year 60,000 
standard menus, - 1,700,000 . special 
slips and 6,000,000 order blanks; 5,- 
450,000 napkins ‘and 1,130,000 table 
cloths; 1500 tons of ice; and other 
items -in‘praportion. The Jaundry 


Hoving read your Bulletin—Pass it along. 


bill for one year was $134,000; its 
milk bill $186,580; egg bill $166,640; 
meat bill $544,000. 

All things considered dining car 
service as represented by the South- 
em Pacific Company will be found 
upon close inspection to be an 

“achievement well in line with other 
American transportation exploits. 


SHIPPERS WARNED TO FILE 
ADMINISTRATION CLAIMS 


In order to protect shippers from 
the operation of the Statute of Limi- 
tations, G. W. Luce, Freight Traffic 
Manager of the Southern Pacific 
Company, recently instructed South- 
ern Pacific agents to advise shippers 
and consignecs in their territories 
that according to the law department 
of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, all claims, even for 
straight overcharges, arising from 
transactions during the period of 
federal contro! of the railroads, 
should be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before March 
1, 1921, 

The necessity for filing of over- 
charge claims with the Commission 
before March 1, lay in the fact that 
under section 206 paragraph {c), of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, the 
Jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to award repara- 
tion as to shipments moving during 
federal control, is specifically limited 
to one year after the termination of 
federal control, and that consequent- 
ly in any case where it might be 
necessary to secure a refund, the com- 
mission would be barred from juris- 
diction unless such claim had previ- 
ously been duly registered with it on 
or before February 28, 1921, 


THE OPERATOR’S PRAYER 


When the circuit of years is broken, 
And the local of life grows weak, 

May we find a haven of peace, 

in the office which all men seck 
When the crosses of earth fade away 
And the grounds and escapes are no 


more, 
May we not be afraid to report to our 
chie: 
When we cut in at eternity’s shore. 


When the ledger of life is closed, 

And tife’s balance sheet handed in, 

Pray God that no error be charged 

In the auditor’s column of sin, 

When the fatal death message is re- 
ceived, 

And Jesus calls us to say 

How the office He gave us was man- 
aged, 

May our answer in all truth be “O K.” 

—Author Unknown. 
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A CRITICAL SITUATION o 


The Southern Pacific Company has 
seldom in its listory faced as criti- 
cal a situation as it confronts to- 
day! 

The pendulum of national business 
is swinging from an abnormally high 
war mark to the inevitable point of 
reckoning, bringing a sharp decline 
in reventes to all railroads, and 
leaving unprecedented expenses still 
continuing, 

The housewife notices with relief 
a lowering of the ordinary necessi- 
ties of her family, but the railroad 
industry fails to reflect a similar re- 
duction in the things for which its 
toney is spent—labor, material, fucl, 
rentals, taxes, cic. 

On the contrary, some of these 
items, taxes, for example, continue to 
mount, though revenues are sharply 
curtailed by the unsettled business 
conditions of the country, making for 
u falling off of traffic. 

If the volume of business handled, 
which represents the sole source of 
revenue to the railroad,-is reduced, 
what ullernative is there but to cur- 
tail expense: That is what is being 
done by the responsible family man, 
as well as Jarge industries and bus- 
iness in the country, 

The Southern Pacific is no differ- 
ent from: any other employer, ex- 
cept, possibly that it is one of the 
very largest. What it does not ‘take 
in, it cannot pay out! At the pres- 
ent time, therefore, those who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
conducting the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s affairs on a sound business 
basis are reviewing their forces with 
an eye to eliminating all unnecessary 
expense, 

So far, as concerns labor, this im- 
perative adjustment to conditions 
has been postponed as long as pos- 
sible with a view to retaining as 
many loyal and industrial employees 
as the situation will permit. 

The Southern Pacific sincerely 
hopes that the thousands of carnest 
and Joyal railroad men and women 
who constitute its official family will 
enable the Company so to serve the 
public as to obviate any considerable 
reduction of forces and at the same 
time contribute to the general sup- 
port of the nation’s business. 

This may be accomplished in two 


ways: ie 
QQ) By the climination of all 
wasteful practices and the application 
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of the strictest economy and thrift to 
the transportation business. In oth- 
er words—by reducing expenses in 
other directions so that labor may 
be the least effected. This is a mat- 
ter that rests largely with the em- 
ployes themselves. 

By employes so conducting 
themselves in their relations with 
the public as to merit increased pa- 
tronage for the railroad that employs 
them and increased service to the 
public which supports the railroad. 

These steps will go a long way to- 
ward a solution of our present prob- 
Jem, and will redound to the benefit 
of all concerned. 


“PARTY IS OVER—LET’S ‘GET 
BUSY” 


A. LaRue writing in the Kansas 
City Packer states: 

“The party is over! And it was 
some party while it lasted! Deflation 
is with us, and also with the rest of 
the world. This will lead to sanity 
and health. We all knew this adjust- 


ment had to come sometime, so why 
feel blue and discouraged? We have 
been through the same thing béfore, 


taker’ is over, so get your feet out 
of the office; stop talking hard times; 
hot-foot it up the streets and down 
the alleys and by-ways, hustling for 
business, and you will find many con- 
cerns using your line of merchandise, 
of whose very existence you have 
been unaware. 

“Fundamentally, the country is all 
right. We have the moncy, the credit, 


|} GENERAL OFFICE NUMBER 
NEXT 


i 

The April issue of The Bulletin |: 
i will: feature the General Office |: 
| Building at 65 Marxct Street, San 

} Francisco, which is the focal-point |: 
| for the Pacific System and the 
| clearing house for all our activ~ 
| ities. 

f In this one building, the ‘largest } 
|] office structure in the west, the 
}} multitudinous phases of the trans- 
|| portation industry find expression. 
|The population of a respectably 
| sized community is represented in 
f the number of officers and em- 
|| ployes, whose business address is 
{| 65. Market Street. 

Watch for the story. 


the factories, the materials, the brains, 
the initiative, and we are naturally 
optimistic. Pessimism is a discase and 
follows poor circulation. Exercise is 
the best cure for it, Go out after the 
orders. Put jazz, pep, ginger into 
your efforts. Burn the crepe and 
jump on the crepe hangers with both 
feet. Wear out the shoe leather, You 
will probably get some business, and 
anyway it will help the shoe business, 
Forget the last five years, and keep 
your eye on the next five, and dig 
for business. If you don’t someone 
else will get it.” 


Magistrate— “Describe the man 
whom you saw assaulting the com- 
plainant.” 

Policeman—“He was a little insig- 
nificant looking man—about your 


size, your honor.”—Answers. 


earned before the war. 


which never fired a shot. 


i 
i 
i 
: 
| before the war, 


NO “RAILROAD MILLIONAIRES” 


The government paid to the railway companies for the use 
of their properties a rental equal only to the returns they had | 
There was. no profiteering by the 
-railways. The war.made no “Railroad Millionaires.” 

n the coal industry, on the other hand, the government = |; 
fixed prices which enabled producers and dealers to make  } 
profits surpassing the wildest dreams they had ever had. 

t spent hundreds of millions of dollars for aeroplanes 
which never flew. Those who made these aeroplanes derived 
large profits from making them. . 

It spent hundreds of millions of dollars for ordnance 
: Those who made this ordnance 
| derived large profits from making it. 

; t spent hundreds of mlilions of dollars for millions of 
tons of shipping which never carried a pound of freight during 
the war. Those who built these ships made large profits. | 
The railroads, as I have said, rendered all the service for 
which they were taken and their owners during government | 
control and during the first six months. of private operation 
following government contro! were guaranteed only the same 
return that actually had been earned during the three years 


~~ Samuel O. Dunn, Railway Age. 
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Joins The “Old Guard’’ 


J. W. Dayan, ‘Stationer, retires after nearly 
Half a Century of Service. 


ter forty-eight years of active 
service with the Purchasing Depart- 
ment of this Company, Mr. J. W. 
Dayan retired recently on pension, 
and amid the congratulations and 
good wishes of his associates. Dur- 
ing his long tenure in office, Mr. 
Dayan faced many problems, respon- 
sibilities and experiences; made many 
friends for the Company and won 
the respect and regard of those with 
whom he had business relations. 

“My duties kept me very busy, some 
times long after office hours,” said 
Mr. Dayan, “but I enjoyed every mo- 
ment of it and my only regret is that 
Time, as represented by pension 
rules, makes it necessary for me to 
conclude my labors.” 

In appearance and vigor of health, 
Mr. Dayan has the attributes of a 
much younger man, and will be able 
to enjoy thoroughly the freedom and 
privileges which are his as a mem- 
ber of the Southern Pacific’s “Old 
Guard.” 

Mr. Dayan first entered the service 
in May, 1873, in the Purchasing De- 
partment at Sacramento, under John 
R. Watson. In September, 1873, he 
was sent to San Francisco, to take 
charge of a branch office of the Pur- 
chasing Department, in the new 
General Office Building at Fourth 
and Townsend streets. 

In May, 1874, he was made Sta- 
tioner, under Mr, William H. Porter, 
auditor at that time, and has served 
under the successive employing of- 
ficers, Timothy Hopkins, R. 4 
Schwerin, Richard Stevenson, FE. O. 
Rhoades, and Mr. F. W. Taylor, the 
present ‘Purchasing Agent of the 
Company. 

Mr. Dayan has developed the work 
of his office, being the first one to 
occupy the position of Stationer. 
When he started in at Sacramento, as 
Clerk in the Purchasing Department 
the main line extended from Ogden 
to San Francisco, via the ‘Western 
Division through Stockton, including 
the Sacramento Yard and Station. 
The line extended as far north, at 
that time, as Redding, south from 
Lathrop to Tulare, the California Pa- 
cific extending by boat from San 
Francisco to Vallejo’ and ‘rail to 
Sacramento and Calistoga. What is 
now ‘the Coast Division, from - San 
Francisco to Salinas, was under sep- 
arate contro], 

He-is. one of ‘the old staff‘of em- 
ployes who have seen the road grow 
to its present extensive mileage, and 
with it has seen his work increase 
in “proportion. . 

He‘leaves the active work with the 
cotigratulations ‘of ‘all of “his fellow- 
employes, ‘and their best wishes for 


JUDGE WALTON DAYAN 


Stationer, Purchasing Department, 
Retired on Pension 


many years of good health and pleas- 
ant enjoyment. 

At a little farewell gathering in 
the offices of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment Mr, Dayan’s former associates 
tended him a personal tribute and a 
picasant memento in the shape of a 
traveling bag. Mr. R. L. France, 
Lumber and Fuel Agent, an old 
friend of Mr. Dayan, made the pre- 
sentation address. 


164 MILES OF EQUIPMENT 


The Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, own 18,000 
freight cars, 553 passenger cars and 
576 locomotives. 

This equipment represents a total 


approximate valuation of $86,060,000 » 


divided—freight cars, $45,000,000; pas- 
senger cars, $10,000,000; locomotives, 
$31,000,000, and if these cars and en- 
gines were placed in'a solid line on 
single track they would extend a dis- 
tance of 164 miles. 

The tractive pull of the locomo- 
tives, if exerted in a combined move- 
ment, would haul efficiently 3,800,000 
tons of weight, or 76 thousand box 
cars with average load as per ordi- 
nary consist.” These cars in a single 
train would have a length of approxi- 
mately 590 miles or from New Or- 
leans to a point twenty miles west of 
San Antonio.—Southern Pacific Bul- 
letin, Texas & Louisiana Lines. 


The pessimist adds up 1-9-2-1 and 
finds the result ‘is 13.° Just what he 
suspected. 
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PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS. |) 
WELL PREPARED 


The Pacific Fruit Express, 
owned jointly by the Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific com- 
|} panies, is well prepared to meet 
|| whatever demands upon its faci- 
‘| lities, the coming season will |} 
make, i 

During the past year exten- 
sive additions and improvements 
i| in facilities have been made and |} 

a large order for refrigerator {| 
| cars is rapidly being filled. 

The following is.a_ summary || 
of what the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press has done and is doing to- 
ward improving its service to 
; -the shipper: 

' Purchased 4,000 modern re. |! 

frigerator cars at cost of $16, [f 
| 000,000, all of which will be in |; 
‘| service this year. | 
| Spending $2,700,000 in  en- 
| larging and improving present 
| facilities, 

i Icing and storage plants be- 
| ing built at cost of $2,240,000. 

Track facilities, at the summit 
of the Sierra-Nevada Moun- 
tains being enlarged, to permit 
an average daily movement over 
the summit of 1080 cars, as. || 
against 925 heretofore. : 

Yard improvements and ad- 
ditional sidings over the Sierra 
} in the state of Nevada call for 
an expenditure of $500,000. 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 


“I wonder if it’s loaded. 
down the barrel and sec.” 
“They say these things can’t pos- 
sibly explode, no matter how much 
you throw them around.” 


“T wonder whether this rope will 
hold my weight.” 


“It’s no fun swimming around in 
here. I’m going out beyond the life 
lines.” 

“Which one of these is the third 
rail, anyway?” 

“There's only one way to manage 
a mule. Walk right up in back of 
him and surprise him.” 

“That firecracker must have gone 
out, Fl light it again.” 

“Watch me sxate out past the 
‘Danger’ sign. I bet I can touch it.” 

“These traffic policemen think they 
own the city. They can’t stop me. 
I’m going to cross the street now. 
Let the chauffeurs look out for mc.” 

“What_a funny noise that snake 
makes. I think I’H step on him,” 

“I’ve never driven a car in traffic 
before. But they say it’s perfectly 
simple.” 

“I think I'll mix a little nitric acid 
with this chloride of potassium and 
see: what happens.” 

“Oh, listen! That’s the train whis- 
tle. Step on the accelerator, and 
we'll try to get across before it 
comes.”——-Dorothy Parker in Life. 


Tl look 
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Our Organization For Fuel Kconomy 


Rising cost of Fuel Oil such that Strict Economy in its 
use must be observed at all times. 


By R. 


Aside from wages, fuel is the larg- 
est item of expense in railway op- 
eration. The importance of this 
item becomes apparent when we con- 
sider that the annual fuel bill of the 
Southern ‘Pacific is about $30,000,000 
and of all the railroads in the United 
States about $600,000,000, With a 
full realization of the ratio of that 
amount to lotal operating expenses it 
should automatically follow that in- 
tensive economy should dominate an 
expenditure of such proportion, 

Ever increasing consumption and 
cost of fuel prompted many of the 
more progressive roads to study 
more intensively the subject of fuel 
conservation, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of an organization for 
checking and analyzing fuel perform- 
ances and in turn placing such sta- 
tistics in the hands of operating of- 
ficials for guidance in locating and 
eliminating sources of waste and ex- 
cessive fuel consumption, 

The Southern Pacific (Pacific Sys- 
tem) is one of the larger roads that 
early instituted a system of fuel 
checking and contro}, resulting in the 
effectation of substantial economics. 
As inaugurated in 1911, the plan is 
based on the theory that fuel con- 
servation is a subject of prime in- 
stead of secondary importance, that 
in many respects it is a problem of 
mental attitude on the part of offi- 
cials and employes having to do with 
the handling and consumption of 
fuel, that fuel consumption and ton- 
nage hauled, while dispatcher, train- 
men and others play an important 
part, for the purpose of guidance 
should be allocated to the engineer, 
firemen and the individual locomo- 
tive, and that in this as in every oth- 
er successful undertaking there must 
be the fullest co-operation on the 
part of those whose duties are di- 
rectly related to | fuci consumption. 
With view of having all departments 
assume their share of responsibility, 
this organization is under the super- 
vision of a general operating officer. 
Briefly stated the working plan of 
the organization is as follows: 

A daily report is sent to superin- 
tendent of each division showing fuel 
consumption and work done by trips 
for cach individual engineer, fireman 
and locomotive. From this report 
superintendent is required to bring 
to attention of cnginemen any in- 
stances where fuel consumption ap- 
pears excessive, and if, investigation 
develops locomotive is responsible 
the mechanical department is called 
upon to remedy the cause. 


Consumption is Watched 


The daily performances are ac- 
cumulated for the month for each en- 


gineer, fireman and: locomotive and 
segregated by class of service, type 
of locomotive, district, direction, etc., 
and reduced to-average amount of 
fuel -consumed per.1,000 gross ton- 
miles per trip, average gross tons 
and average time terminal to termin- 
wl. Comparison is:then made. with 
average of all ‘menor Jocomotives in 
the pool, These sheets are issued 
shortly after the close of cach ‘month 
and copies issued to all -transporta- 
tion and :mechanical department of- 
ficiais on each division in .addition 
to copies posted on <cbulletin “boards 
at all terminals and. roundhouses 
for enginemen’s inspection, “These 
reports serve to encourage good na- 
tured rivalry among enginemen, ‘each 
striving to obtain position at ‘top of 
fist, 

From the monthly report these per- 
formances .are entered :by~’superin- 
tendent in loose-leaf books, a separ- 
ate sheet being used for each enginc- 
man and locomotive on which their 
work is accumulated for a period of 
one year or more, giving quick refer- 
ence to past fuel records of men and 
locomotives. These books are made 
in duplicate, one copy being furnish- 
ed the Road Foreman of Engines 
and the other is retained by Super- 
intendent. 

The monthly sheets together with 
the loose-leaf book are checked 
each month by superintendent and 
instances of exccssive consumption, 
after allowance is made for locomo- 
tive load and time on road, are call- 
ed to attention of those responsible; 
Road Foreman of Engines using his 
hook record to locate locomotives 
and enginemen consuming excessive 
amounts of fucl. 

Letters to enginemen about exces- 
sive performances are not written in 
a spirit of criticism but rather the 
men are encouraged to tell their 
troubles with view of helping them to 
overcome their difficulties. Good 
performances are likewise noted and 
commented ‘on with letters to cngine- 
men, 

Fuel Committees Active 


Each superintendent has a fuel 
committee on his staff consisting of 
four to eight engineers and firemen 
in addition to one conductor and one 
brakeman. Committees’ duties are to 
study methods for reducing fuel con- 
sumption, increasing efficiency... in 
train operation and create interest in 
subject of fuel economy among their 
feliow-workers. 

Fuel meetings are.called bi-month- 
ly on each division for purpose of dis- 
cussing fuel economy, These meet- 
ings are.attended by superintendent’s 
staff, fuel committee, roundhouse 


J. Clancy, Assistant to General Manager 


engine and train- 
Superintendent acts 
The meetings are ad- 
dressed by experts on locomotive 
handling, air-brakes, superheaters, 
etc, and ways and means of effecting 
fuel economy are freely discussed by 
the men and officials. Employes are 
encouraged to submit papers for dis- 
cussion. Suggestions and recommend- 
ations made at such meetings. are 
either immediately disposed of or car- 
tied over as unfinished business to 
next meeting through appointed com- 
mittees. 

Stationary plants are also given 
close attention through a special com- 
mittee which has saved large sums 
of money through improvements and 
correction of mechanical defects in 
boilers and furnaces and proper in- 
struction to employes operating the 
plants. 

In the organization and operation 
of a bureau or department for check- 
ing fuel consumption full co-opera- 
tion between transportation and me- 
chanical departments is of first con- 
sideration, for no matter how much 
effort be made no practical achieve- 
ments can result without co-opera- 
tion, To mechanical department of- 
ficials is entrusted the improvements 
in design and efficiency of the power, 
the installation of super-heaters and 
other capacity-increasing factors so 
essential to any scheme for fuel 
economy. 

The plan under which the Southern 
Pacific's Fuel Bureau ‘is operated 
covers the whole field of fuel hand- 
ling and consumption and in the 
movement for economy embraces 
everyone whose duties relate to trans- 
portation from the general officer in 
charge to the call boy. Superintend- 
ents, trainmasters, dispatchers, mas- 
ter mechanic, road foreman, train- 
men, -enginemen, station . agents, 
roundhouse foremen, yardmen, -car- 
men, operators, . section foremen, 
water foremen, signal maintainers, 
engine dispatchers and callboys all 
play ~their respective parts in the 
climination of waste and the effecta- 
tion of economy. 


foremen and all 
men available, 
as chairman. 


A GOOD SOLDIER 


The ..-captain, ‘walking between 
ranks, saw. that. one of the men: had 
a‘shine on the toe of his shoes, ‘but 
that_heels. were. caked .in mud, 

“How is ‘this?”. he. asked. .“Didn’t 
you | notice. that... your heels were 
dirty?” | 

“A good soldier never looks. be-. 
hind,” was ‘the reply. .A. week of K 
P.was the resilt—-California Elec- 
trie Ry. Journal.” 


i] 


FEED AND FREIGHT |; 


A ‘city resident who was ‘visiting a 
farmer extensively. engaged. in .poul- 
try raising expressed :surprise .at. the 
care with. which the farmer weighed 


certain kinds of feed he was about_to.. 


distribute for consumption by ‘His 
flocks. Said the farmer: 


“IT know just exactly how much of 
this feed the hens can consume to 
advantage, and the waste of an ounce 
of this food per hen per day repre- 
sents the difference between profit 
and loss in my business.” 

An ounce of chicken feed is a small 
quantity, and yet, if it be a_ special 
kind of feed given for a special pur- 
pose, the cost might easily be a de- 
termining factor in the results of a 
year’s business. Take your pencil 
and multiply an ounce per day by 365 
and then multiply that by 3000, the 
number of hens a poultryman might 
be expected to have and you will see 
that the farmer may have been pretty 
near right. 

Ji a waste of an ounce per hen per 
day represents the difference between 
profit and loss, it is certain that 
Uncle Sam could never make a_suc- 
cess of poultry raising. Your Uncle 
Sam could never get his hired men to 
save that ounce of food. It requires 
the incentive of personal interest to 
induce the manager of any concern 
to exercise the care and judgment 
necessary to assure success, There- 
in lies the key to the question of pri- 
vate, as compared with government, 
operation. 

Since their return to private opera- 
tion, the railroads of the country 
have made some interesting and im- 
portant records, Among other 
things, they have increased the aver- 
age movement of freight cars from 
22.3 miles to 28.6 miles per day, an 
increase of 6.3 miles per day. Mul- 
tiply that by 365, and you will get an 
impressive mileage. In addition, the 
new managers have increased the 
average car load from 28.3 tons to 30 
tons, which is a small item in itself, 
unless you multiply the increase by 
the total number of cars in daily use, 
which is in the neighborhood of 2,- 
250,000, after making allowance for 
those in the repair shops or other- 
wise out of commission. 

For the same reason that your 
Uncle Sam could never make a busi- 
ness success of operating a poultry 
yard, he cannot make a sticcess of 
operating ‘railroads. “He never would 
save that ounce of food per hen per 
day, for he did not get that additional 
loading of 1.7 tons per day or the in~ 
creased travel of 6.3 miles per car per 
day, which increases, very likely, may 
represent the difference between prof- 
it and loss. 

Of course, all that increase is ‘not 
net gain, -If a car is hauled .a little 
farther per day, it takes more coal to 
haul ‘it, but does not take ‘more wages 
for. the employees, nor more ‘interest 
on'the investment. If a car is loaded 


alittle heavier, it‘takes more coal to 
haul_it, -but doesnot take any more 
of the time of engincers, and firemen, 
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“TAKING “IT “EASY” 


PETER CORSON 


Peter Corson, who recently retired 
on pension, sends The Bulletin the 
above picture of himself as evidence 
of the fact that he is now taking 
things easy after years of faithful 
service, 


Mr. Corson entered service in 1882 
under Master Mechanic Velser. Later 
he served under Mr. George Gregg 
until 1892. Afterwards he was em- 
ployed in the blacksmith shop and 
promoted to blacksmith foreman, the 
position he retained until leaving the 
service on the first of the year. The 
chair shown in the picture was pre- 
sented to Mr. Corson by fellow em- 
ployes. z 


and brakemen and telegraph opera- 
tors, and supervisory officials, There 
is some net gain, and this will show 
up on the right side of the ledger 
when the annual statements of oper- 
ations are made. 


We all like to smile at the idiosyn- 
crasy of a banker who saved all the 
incoming envelopes and had his mes- 
senger boys put in their spare time 
slitting the envelopes open so that 
the backs could be used for compu- 
tation purposes by bank clerks, yet 
the application of that principle of 
economy to all his affairs makes 
that banker a success while the 
wasteful competitor, applying waste- 
ful habits to larger things, winds up 
with a receivership. It may be the 
same with’ railroads—-San Bernar- 
dino Sun, 


Polo Tourney at Coronado 

Announcement has been made by 
Major Colin G. Ross, secretary of the 
Coronado Country Club, Coronado, 
California, that the Fifteenth Annual 
Polo’ Tournament will begin March 
ist and continue until March 20th. 
Participating in the big event will be 
teams of prominence from the East, 
West and the Pacific Coast, including 
the Point Judith Tigers, Wichita, 
Kansas team, Del Monte, San Mateo, 
two teams from Midwick, Riverside 
and Coronado. 


Having read your Bulletin—Pass it along, 


W 


MOTION PICTURES ON OIL 


The Southern” Pacific Company’s 
motion picture on “Fuel Conserva- 
tion” was shown for the first time be- 


‘fore the Coast Division Fuel Meet- 


ing in Annex “A”. San Francisco 
General Offices, January 14th, 1921. 

This picture is intended to enliven 
the interest of all employes who are 
in any way responsible for the use 
of fuel, 


Judging from the comments made 
after its initial presentation it “took 
well.” 

Superintendent Ahern in his open- 
ing remarks said, “In connection with 
the picture we have just seen, I 
would say to the gentlemen instru- 
mental in having the picture taken 
that judging the work they: have 
done, I think they did a very good 
job. I think they covered the ground 
fully. 

“The pictures show improper prac- 
tices and how oil can be saved.. To 
appreciate how necessary it is-for us 
to save oil, you should understand 
the immense amount of money paid 
out every year for fuel. Take for in- 
stance the Coast Division which spent 
$2,093,909 for fuel during the first 11 
months of 1920, or approximately 
24% of transportation cost. 

“We must not only dream and 
think fucl oil, but we must be wide 
awake and sce the avenues of loss and 
stop them up.” 

Commenting on the picture, Road 
Foreman of Engines Fogus of the 
Sacramento Division, who was a visi- 
tor at the meeting, said, “I have just 
witnessed the realization of a dream 
and that is the application of moving 
pictures in the field of fuel oil con- 
servation, showing the handling of 
oil from the field to its final ‘con- 
sumption. I believe it is 2 most in- 
teresting and instructive picture.” 

On January 28th, the Western Di- 
vision Fuel Meeting was held in An- 
nex “A” of General Offices and the 
employes were equally as enthusiastic 
as the Coast Division men in their 
praise of the moving picture. 

As many of the scenes were made 
on these near-by divisions, the em- 
ployes were able to recognize their 
familiar haunts and their own or their 
fellow workers’ lack of forethought 
in the opportunities for fuel saving. 

As soon as arrangements can be 
made it is intended to exhibit these 
pictures on other divisions so their 
appeal for fue! economy may reach 
all of the Southern Pacific’s big fam- 
ily of employes. 


SO EVERYBODY’S HAPPY 


And this is the time of year when 
men asx each other, “How did your 
wife vote?’ And the men answer, 
“She voted the same way I did.” And 
the women ask each other, “Did you 
vote the way your husband did?” 
And they answer, “He thinks I did.” 
Exchange. 


Much is said about common hon- 
esty. How common is honesty? 


Helping to Get the Office Work Done 


THE BULLETIN 


How Dictating Maghine have proved’ their value in Railroad 
Offices as an Economical and’ Time-saving Factor. 


use of dictating machines 
no longer an experiment, It 
is estimated that by their use 
more than two million letters are 
typed daily in this country. They are 
used in almost every linc of business, 
in large offices and comparatively 
smafi offices, by lawyers, doctors, 
presidents and office boys. They are 
found in hot climates and cold cli- 
mates, in noisy offices and quiet of- 
fices. On railroads they are used not 
only for correspondence, but also for 
dictating information to be shown on 
forms, such as accident reports, per- 
sonal records, work orders and leases, 

Some offices consider the use’ of 
dictating” machines unethical; they 
object to “canned letters.” James 
Hanway, the first Englishman who 
habitaally carried an umbrella, was 
at first considered singular and his 
habit derided. After about thirty 
years, however, his example was gen- 
erally followed and the people learned 

* enough to Keep out of the rain, even 
if they had to use an “effeminate” 
thing Hke an umbrella, Arthur Bris- 
bane, of the Hearst papers, uses a 
dictating machine, his terse endorse- 
ment being, “It is- ready whenever 
you think.” 

Dictating machines are used in the 
following departments or offices on 
our Pacific System: 

Accounting Department; Freight 
Traffic Department; Passenger Traf- 
fic Department; General Freight and 
Passenger Departments at Portland 
and Los Angeles; District Freight 
Agent; Freight Claim Department; 
Treasury Department; Purchasing 
Department; Store Department, in- 
cluding District Storckeepers and 
Stationery Storekeeper; Chief Engi- 
neer; Motive Power Department, in- 
cluding Superintendent of Motive 
Power at Los Angeles; Division Su- 
perintendents, except at Bakersfield 
and Tucson; Local Freight Agents: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oaklan 
Sacramento, Stockton, Portland, 

Many of our offices not now using 
dictating machines could and should 
use them. It is suggested to these 
that they address a letter to the Audi- 
tor outlining their requirements. In- 
vestigation will be made. 

To illustrate the economy resulting 
from the use of dictating machines, 
itis only necessary to quote the num- 
ber of letters typed by dictatypists 
in the Auditor's office. The follow- 


ing shows the performance of the 
first four operators appearing on the 
monthly report made to ‘the Auditor 
for the month of December, 1920, 
which is a representative month: 


By C. C. MALLOY, Special Accountant 


Miss Mrs. Mrs. Mrs. 
Branthaver Dowdy Fisher Frink - 
Total letters for: month. abs 2926 2826 2989 
Total hours for month. 195 186 196%. 
Average letters per 8 hours 120 124 122 
Maximum letters in 1 day 140 141 143 
Minimum letters in 1 day. 105 102 107 
Avg. records transcribed -in 8 hours... 21 19 19 20 


We are proud of the records of 
these dictatypists and challenge any 
office in the world ‘to equal them, 

The average number of letters 
typed by a stenographer from short- 
hand notes varies from 20 to 30 per 
day. It is suggested to those offices 
which do not use dictating machines 
that they count the number of Iet- 
ters typed by stenographers and com- 
pare the number with the above 
statement. A comparison was re- 
cently made of the cost of letter 
production in two kindred insurance 
companies in the City of Chicago. 
The cost per ten Hnes to the Com- 
pany using dictating machines was 
6c, while the cost to Company not 
using dictating machines was 17%4c. 


The experience of the Southern 
Pacific shows that consistent use of 
dictating machines results in great 
economy, It has also shown that 
careful thought and supervision must 
be given to make them fully effective. 
You should have the following, in a 
general way, to get maximum results: 

1. Careful dictators. 

2, Competent dictatypists. 

3. Machines in proper mechanical 
condition and adjustment. 

4, Promptness in having 
transcribed. 

Of these four factors, the manu- 
facturers of machines may be held 
responsible for but one (No. 3); for 
the other three, the head of the de 
partment or office is responsible. 


letters 


When dictating machines are in-. 


stalled you likewise install a system 
of handling correspondence which 
requires careful supervision. The 
head of the department should see 
that the system, as. a whole, works 
harmoniously, that all factors are 
functioning properly. If trouble is 
experienced, he should analyze it and 
apply the proper remedy. 

Considering the four factors: 

1. Careful dictators. 

This factor is probably the most 
important, <A dictatypist can type 
four letters of good dictation in the 
time it takes her to type one of 
poor dictation. Dictatypists are re- 
ticent about calling attention of dic- 
tators to their faults. They may do 
it once or twice, but. then they usual- 
ly give up in despair, When they 
do the dictator ‘should not blame the 
operator .or. machine ‘for poor work 
done, but solicit suggestions “from 


dictatypists as an aid in correcting . 


the trouble. Without such coopera- 
tion the Company will lose money 
through inefficient service. The Aud- 
itor has issued instructions to dicta- 
tors which each dictator should have 
and use. Some dictators pitch their 
yoices too loud when dictating. This 
is not necessary nor desirable. The 
most successful dictators are those 
who use an ordinary conversational 
tone and articulate each syllable ‘dis- 
tinctly with mouth close to recciver. 

2, Competent Dictatypists: 

A girl will go to business college 
and spend months or years in_mas- 
tering shorthand. You should not 
expect a typist unfamiliar with dic- 
tating machines to do satisfactory 
work immediately, A few weeks 
training under careful supervision 
usually makes a fair dictatypist, but 
a few months of training is required 
to make a competent one. The U. 
S. Government has learned this re- 
cently and now rates dictatypists 
higher than stenographers. 

3. Machines in proper mechanical 
condition and adjustment: 

Heads of offices should sce that 
machines are kept in proper mechan- 
ical condition for effective service. 
Our service department at Duplicat- 
ing Bureau will gladly answer any 
questions relative to, or make repairs 
or adjustments to machines. Service 
departments of the dictating machine 
agencies will also cooperate in this 
respect. Some of our outlying offices 
possibly ‘could use extra recorders 
and reproducers which can be easily 
and quickly attached to machine by 
office force, replaced part to be sent 
to Duplicating Bureau for adjustment 
and return. If there is a question as 
to whether complaint is due to imag- 
ination of the user, machines may. be 
shifted between operators. If both 
users agree ‘that .machine is not 
working properly, it should be re- 
paired or ‘adjusted. 

4, Promptness in 
transcribed: 

There is a tendency in most offices 
using dictating. machines and short- 
hand jointly, to subordinate the typ- 
ing of dictating machine cylinders to 
shorthand ‘notes. The vresult.is ob- 
vious. Dictator, will naturally drift 
their dictation to the: shorthand ‘meth- 
od whenever. -possible. "The routing 
should ‘be reversed‘ and the ‘dictating 
machine cylinders given, the prefer- 
ence. If‘ you ‘have’ the machines “you 


having letters 


in t 
tral Ty 


ping Bureau. 
© about 


26 letters per day. 
in the world, so far as know 


“of Freight Claim Agent, San Irancis 
oitice and 24,000 letters are 
Auditor's Offic 
This records excels that of any siwilar 


. Kighty clerks use di 
ed monthly by 12 dietaty ps 
Sau ¥rancisce, Dictatypixts 


-—Vive shaving machines are required 


jo shave 700 dictating machine reeords daily, 


CUT OUT THE SHADED AREAS 8Y USE OF DICTATING MACHINES & 
SAVE Z DOLLARS PER DAY 


DICTATOR $72 PER DAY 


5% TIME LOST OR 35¢PER DAY ACCOUNT OF 
STENOGRAPHER NOT AVAILABLE WHEN SUBJECT 
iS FAESH IN MIND 

“DICTATING MACHINE tS READY WHEN EVER 
OU THINK®™ 


should make regular and consistent 
use of them to make the system a 
success. One officer has furnished 
his secretary with a machine for 
transcribing records of office force 
during spare time which resulted in 
expediting the work. Some offices at 
pay-roll periods will take dictatypists 
from their work .to write pay-rolls, 
which results in an accummnlation of 
records anda delay of from two to 
ten days in getting them out. This 
results in a general scramble of 
clerks -to ‘use stenographers and 
throw. the dictating machines system 
into disrepute. .Head of office should 
have placed on chis- desk each morn- 


‘ing a. report-showing the number. of 
-untranscribed records, 


Ifthe num- 
‘bet ‘is above ‘the average, he should 
make’ ‘some: provision to ‘have. them 


TYPIST © 5% PER DAY 


25% TAKING SHORTHAND DICTATION 

6% WAITING. AT DICTATORS DESK FOR DICTA- 
-TIDN WHILE HE {5 USING TELEPHONE, 
TALKING TO VISITORS,OA THINKING WHAT 
TO SAY 


22% GOING TO AND FROM DICTATORS DESK 
35% G8 $165 PERDAY 


promptly “transcribed. He should 
have a report at close of cach month 
showing performance from which to 
draw comparisons of efficiency. 

The successful use of dictating ma- 
chines is a study, but an interesting 
one.- New problems will present 
themselves frequently, but each can 
be solved.’ The essential is COOP- 
ERATION between dictators, trans- 
cribers and last, but not least, the 
head of the office 


APPOINTMENTS 


Lease Agent E, B. Leavitt has an- 
nounced that Mr. James A. Lathrop 
has -been ‘appointed Assistant Lease 
Agent for Lines ‘in Oregon, effective 
this ‘date. - 


Having read your Bulletin—Pass it along. 


LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR 
PORTERS 


Editor, Southern Pacific Bulletin: 


“‘T am writing of a little incident 
which occurred while I was receiving 
passengers for our Shore Line Limit- « 
ed recently. 

“Although there is an old sa; 
that ‘comparisons are somet 
odious,’ I fee! that which the gentie- 
man (Mr. H. Lb. Hurst of Canton, 
Ohio, and Los Angeles) said about 
the Southern Pacific Company should 
go on record. 

“As he stood a short distance from 
me I noticed that his coat collar was 
disarranged and with a ‘beg your par- 
don, sir, T readjusted it and returned 
‘to my station.” In a short*time he 
turned to me and- said: ‘The South- 
em Pacific surely does things,’:-ito 
which: I replied-that I was glad he 
felt that way. Continuing, he stated: 
‘Just as I am able ‘to note’ superior 
service in the cast over that reudered 
in Europe, I am also able to see the 
superiority when I reach the South- 
ern Pacific over our eastern systems. 
And I am competent to judge, be- 
cause this is not my first, but my 
tenth trip across the continent,’ 

“T thanked him in the name of the 
Company and believing that our offi- 
cials and Bulletin readers are gratified 
to hear such commendation, TI was 
prompted to address you.” 

(Signed) “A PORTER.” 


WIFIE, HERE’S A TIP 


aul angry with your husband?” 

“Yes,” 

“But why make such 
row over a small matter?” 

“Well, after the quarrel started I 
thought I might as well get a silk 
dress out of it as a box of candy.”—~ 
Judge. 


a terrible 


Preserving 
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The Peace 


The Work of the Company’s Police Department 
of Great Importance tothe Traveling Public 


and but very little Understood. 


By D. O’Connell, Chief Special Agent—Southern Pacific Company 


The Police, Department of the 
Southern Pacific Company, Pacific 
System, was organized in the year 
1878, under “An Act creating the of- 
fice of Commissioner of Transporta- 
tion, “ete.” The Honorable Wm. Ir- 
vin, then Governor of.the State of 
California, on request of the Central 
Pacific Railway Company, appointed 
Geo. W. Whitcomb, a Conductor, to 
serve as a Police Officer, the first 
railroad employee empowered ta 
serve in such a capacity. 

Following the appointment of Con- 
ductor Whitcomb, employes in vari- 
ous departments were appointed to 
serve as police officers in conjunc- 
tion with their regularly assigned 
duties. This practice continued until 
1901 when the present police organi- 
zation was inaugurated to cope with 
the lawless element of those times. 
From an organization of a few, the 
department has grown until at this 
time it numbers over two hundred. 

The duties of the Police Depart- 
ment of the present day cover a wide 
scope; there is no phase of the trans- 
portation industry that they do not 
come in contact with from time to 
time. 

Month after month, the police of- 
ficers travel back and forth on trains, 
cars and boats of the company, fa- 
miliarizing themselves with condi- 
tions. The officers come in such 
close contact with suspicious char- 
acters while checking their methods 
of operation, that they at times have 
been requested by those committing 
crimes to assist them, 

I might cite an incident, where a 
police officer on one of the divisions, 
in civilian dress, was protecting a 
freight train when he was approach- 
ed by a negro, who was also on the 
train, and asked to hold open the 
door of a merchandise car and as- 
sist him while he committed the burg- 
lary. You may imagine the negro’s 
surprise when the officer placed hima 
under arrest—after he had commit- 


‘The climination of men from trains 
who aspire to live by the misuse of 
their wits and brawn is a_ delicate 
task, and one of the accomplishments 
of the police department. 

In the early days of this century 
card sharps and gamblers were pre 
valent on trains, always ready to 
fleece the unsuspecting traveler, and 
it was only after a strenuous and 
tireless crusade against this element 
that it-was eliminated, 

Another feature-of the police de- 
partment’s work of which little is 


| 
HOW OUR SPECIAL 
AGENTS KEPT 
BUSY LAST YEAR 


Made 1887 arrests of which 213 
were for felonies. The total 
exceeds the figure of 1916 by 
736. 

Conducted 21,054 investigations || 
~over 1600 more than were 
necessary in 1916. 

Recovered money and property 
to the amount of $420,315.25, 
through arrests, investiga- 
tions, collections and with- 
drawal of improper claims. 
Tn 1916 activities in this di- 
rection netted only $2,591, 

Removed over 27,000 trespassers 
and protected 5,350 cars of li- 
quor moving under permit. 

The value of freight recovered 
by the Chief Special Agent’s 
Department last year totalled 
$111,158.55. 


i 
H 


known, is the protection of guilcless 
girls and women from the schemes of 
men to entrap them. At all large 
stations on the system, we have po- 
lice officers stationed in uniform, to 
protect the traveling public. An of- 
ficer assigned at these stations has to 
be a man of considerable tact, and 
must be able to distinguish between 
legitimate passengers and persons 
waiting to steal from our patrons. 

Although these matters are of im- 
portance to the traveling public, they 
are of less consequence than the 
graver crimes against the railroad 
property. Taking the latter in the 
order of their enormity they come 
under four classes: Train Wrecking, 
Train Robberies, Car Robberies and 
Robbery of Freight Houses. 

Like-all large municipalities, it has 
become necessary to establish a Traf- 
fic Squad to regulate the movement 
of automobiles, trucks and other ve- 
hicles between San. Francisco and 
Oakland, and this sub-division of the 
department, tagged and regulated 
during the year 1920, over five hun~ 
dred thousand conveyances. 

Since the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the Prohibi- 
tion law, an added duty of the depart- 
ment has been::the ‘protecting of li- 
quor cars legally en route to points 
east. During the past year 5350 cars 
of Hquor were given police protec- 
tian over the Pacific System. 

The protection .of Machine Shops, 
Round Houses and Store Department 
at all large centers, suchas: San 


Francisco, -Oakland,. Sacramento, 
Portland, : Sparks, -Ogden, -“Los “An- 
geles .and ‘Tucson,’ is -another,matter 
that ‘receives very close.attention on 
account-of the large amount: of *prop- 
erty and the inflammable -nature -of 
the:goods stored therein, x 

Since 1904 there have “been.’six- 
teen -train robberies .on . the Pacific 
System, the perpetratots having been 
apprehended and sent to. state’s 
prison; some for long terms, and ‘one 
receiving the death -penalty. ‘ 

In former years a holdup ‘in -which 
the valuables were . taken . to. the 
amount. of six or seven thousand dol- 
lars was considered a large job, ‘but 
the holdup ‘men in these modern times 
do not consider a job worth their 
while, in which the property involved 
docs not reach from one hundred 
thousand to two million dollars, 

The public in general knows little 
of what this important and necessary 
division of the railroad has been do- 
ing to make travel safe for them, and 
its progress is coping with the in- 
crease of crime that comes with the 
increase in population. The accom- 
panying summary will show the 
growth in activities of this depart- 
ment as compared with 1916: 


$8 P. VETERANS PASS AWAY 


While spending a few hours with 
some of his old comrades at the Vet- 
erans’ Club rooms, Southern Pacific 
building, 65 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, death claimed Mr. George M. 
Comstock on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Mr. Comstock, who for many years 
was an employe in the Bridge and 
Building Department, was retired 
May 1, 1911. He and his brothers, 
Charles and Mark, were well known 
employes in the same department of 
the Western Department for many 
years. Charles and Mark Comstock 
are still so employed. 

It is very fitting that death came as 
it did at the Veterans’ Club Rooms, 
as it was there that Mr. Comstock 
spent a large part of his waking hours 
during the past few years of his life, 
his chief delight being to pass the 
time in the company of his brother 
veterans. 


Mr. Terrence J. Cantwell, veteran 
Southern Pacific employee passed 
away of heart failure at his home in 
Porterville on Feb, Sth. 

The greater portion of Mr. Cant- 
well’s service was performed in the 
San Joaquin Valley, having served 
as Agent and Operator at Tulare and 
as Assistant Agent at Fresno under 
C. H. Markham, now President of the 
linois Central Railway. Mr. Cant- 
well had the honor of :attending the 
ceremonies at the driving of the Last 
Spike at” Promontory ‘Point, being 
employed Jat that*time under J. H. 
Strobridge, Supt. of Construction. of 
the’ Central Pacific: : 

Mr. Cantwell ‘leaves a widow and 
five children and was -well’and favor- 
ably. known: throughout the/San sJoa~ 


quin Valley. sy 
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‘Distinguished Service Order 


| 


Is’ Your Name: Here? : | 


Below will be. found the names of 
Southern Pacific employees who in the 
ordinary course of the day’s affairs, by 
some special act of alertness or enter- 
prise, contributed to the successful oper- 
ation of the railroad in a manner that 
warranted recognition from their respec- 
tice superintendents: 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION 


Clerk R. P. Fansett and Warehouse- 
man W. J. Young, both of Calfpatria, 
for removing to safety a carload of 
shooks threatened by fire. 

Yard Clerk 8. F. Price, Colton, for 
noticing improper routing on a earload 
of manure passing his station, having 
car set out of train and thus saving 
Tong back haul. 

Brakeman FE. B. Hungerford, Cali- 
patria, for discovering bottom rod on 
brake’ connection dragging on car in 
stock extra with which his train had 
meet, undoubtedly avoiding a derail- 
ment. 

Brakeman N. H. Waitman, Florence, 
for discovering broken rail while on a 
freight extra, showing close attention 
to duty and interest in handling mat- 
ters entrusted to him. 

Yardman Frank Van Duzen, Los An- 
seles, for discovering broken rail in 
main track and protecting same until 
section men got on the ground to make 
repairs. thereby avoiding possibility of 
derailment. 

Yardman R. L. Kruger. Los Angeles. 
for prompt action fn avoiding personal 
injury to bystander at crossing. 

G, Deering, 0. L. Wright, G.R. Payne, 
F. Williams, Los Angeles Passenger 
Station, for prompt action in removing 
car which they discovered on fire to 
a point away from other equipment, 
eliminating possibility of damage to 
other cars. 

Engineer T. Kane and Fireman H. A. 
McKenzie, for discovering piece of rail 
missing and taking necessary action 
to_avold possible accident. 

Fireman W, H. Anderson, Santa Su- 
sana, for meriforious services performed 
when pin broke in right front driver 
brake rod of engine on local feight 
train in his charge. 

Section Foreman BR, B, Bailey, Ran- 
ning, for ‘noticing brake beam’ down 
on car in freight train passing his sec- 
Hon thereby avoiding possible acci- 

ent. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION 


Engine Inspector A. N. Bechdel of 
Roseville, for exceptional vigilance in 
discovering loose piston head on rod, 
a serious and difficult defect to locate. 

Conductor Roy Cree, Lake View, for 
discovering load shifted on car in his 
train and taking prompt action to have 
the ‘defect remedied. 

Signal Maintainer C. W. Samuelson, 
Newcastle, for, discovering wheel slid- 
ing under car in passing train, and for 
good judgment and energetic action in 
notifying conductor of this condition. 

Conductor C, H. Brown and Brakeman 
A.:€. Ryan, Truckee, each for merito- 
rious service performed in assisting to 
rerail car in train, for exceptionally 
commendabie peformance In clearing 
up derailment, ‘materially reducing de- 
Jay to train, ‘ 

‘Yardmaster H.°R.-Olver and Yard- 
men Li. Dumilieu and. J. Baroli, ‘Truc- 
‘kee, each for -meritorlous .service per- 
formed -in’ disconnecting ‘brake rigging 


‘from car which had been derailed and 


set out by train, 

:Brakeman -J. W. .Carswell, Truckee, 
for volunteering to ‘assist in ‘icing cars 
due ‘to shortage ‘of ‘men'on icing plat- 


form, saving delay te his. train: 


Engineer William H, Bengon, Fire- 
man Carl Winberg, and Brakeman Er- 
nest Schofield, for valuable assistance 
rendered in rerailing car, materially 
reducing delay to train. 

Section Foreman BE. Erickson, Colfax, 
for volunteering to assist in repairing 
brake beam down on car in passing 
train. 

Brakeman W. 8. Rouse, Davis, for 
discovering and extinguishing fire in 
empty box car while switching in yard. 

xtra Gang Foreman G. Burdusis, 
Elvas, for finding broken rail in main 
track and taking quick action to have 
rail repaired, thus avoiding possible 
accident and delay ta train. 

Agent R. V. Moore, Smart, for duty 
well performed and good judgment di. 
played in discovery of broken rai? un- 
der passing train. 

Telegrapher Mrs, Edith L. Harmon, 
Gold Run, for noting fire flying from 
car wheel and stopping train, when it 
was found that truck of car was de- 
railed. This was a case of telegrapher 
thinking quickly and using good judg- 
ment and undoubtedly prevented a 
more serious derailment. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION 

Hostler J. A. Hansen, for assisting 
train erew in rerailing car on extra 
2521 West, Nov. 29th. Conductor, R. 
Linton. . 

Boilermaker John Digrazia, for assist- 
ing.train crew in rerailing car on extra 
2021 West, Nov. 20th. Conductor, It. 
Linton. 


STOCKTON DIVISION 

lingineer Jesse James Stine, Fireman 
Ellis Stanley Johnson, conductor 
Peter Louis Jansen and brakemen 
Fred Isaac Swartz, Clinton Bari Me- 
Cleland and Benjamin Harrison Drake, 
for prompt efforts in securing tools 
from section house and rendering as- 
sistance in removing and loading the 
parts in engine; also securing blocks, 
crossheads, etc., when wrist pin broke 
in crosshead of engine, making it nec- 
essary to disconnect one side of the 
engine. Such prompt efforts saved con- 
siderable delay and expense to the 
company. 

Conductors Fred Kern Slocum, An 
thony Joseph Ferrera, Charles Stewart 
Bush and Merle Alf Gostlin, Engineer 
John Andrew Negrich, and Fireman 
Jesse Clarence Myers, for valuable as- 
sistanee in clearing main track for 
traffic after derailment. 

Engineers E. A, Johansen and H. E. 
Rilea, for assistance rendered in re- 
brassing hot box, thus eliminating de- 
lay to important train, 

Yardman Fred LeGrande Johnston, 
for excellent service rendered in pre- 
venting a serious derailment ‘when 
train was passing through yard. Yard- 
man noticed’ one pair of trucks under 
car leave rail and immediately ran to 
rear end of caboose and opened angle 
cock on train line, bringing train to 
emergency stop, thus preventing 4 
probable serious derailment. 

xtra Gang Foreman William Chas. 
Keane, for discovering brake rigging 
down in passing train, signalling train 
crew, ‘bringing train to ston when re- 
pairs were made, thus preventing a se- 
rious derailment and damage to com- 
pany equipment and property, 

Signal Maintainer Stephen Washing- 
ton Simone, for extraordinary good 
work and loyaity to the company in 
Saving station building from fire. by 
cutting high..tension power. wires 
Sue had caused“a break in the cir- 
eu e 


‘Signal. Maintainer Frank ‘Tiffany for 
volunteering his services -in restoring 
communication when telegraph. wires 
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were out of order, and enabied lineman 
to put wires in working condition with 
jess delay than ‘these. ‘repairs could 
have otherwise been made. 

Brakeman John Bernard York, for 
interest displayed in reducing delay to 
2 first class ‘train whtcn was delayed 
through engine troubie, “This brake- 
man was working the head end.of. the 
train and when the trouble .was dis- 
eovered he ran a distance of a mile and 
one-half to the nearest telegraph sta- 
tion in a @renching rain, giving dis. 
patcher this information before train 
eould reach the station, therebv reduc- 
ing delay to his train to a minimum, 

B&B Gang Foreman Alexander Grant 
Frazer, for closo observance to track 
conditions, discovering broken rail. 


SHASTA DIVISION 


Extra Gang Foreman A. 8. Aldrick, 
Conductors R. E. Geiger, G. BR. Coad, 
M. J. Love and A. Bondersén, Brake- 
men I, R. Wirtz, R. 0. MeBride;-Roy 
Haines and S. R. Baker, Operator R. 
H. Mitchell, and Section ‘Foreman An- 
tenio Catuzzo, for discovering defects 
between and under passing trains and 
notifying proper authorities, thus pre- 
venting @ serious accident. 

Engineer C. C. Wendahl, for valuable 
assistance rendered at time leading en~ 
gine in his train was disabled. such 
assistance greatly reducing delay to 
that and following trains. 

Engineers A. Miller, Ed Pavton and 
T. M. Sveo, Brakeman 'C. B, ‘Tyson, and 
Conductor C. W. Kium, who were dead- 
heading, for valuable voluntary as- 
sistance rendered in toading materia? 
which was to be used in rerailing car 
derailed in a train. 

Engineers M._N. Geddes and H. 
Marsh, Fireman E. 0. Steiger, Conduc- 
tors T. Murphy and R, D, Emmick, ang 
Brakemen W. I. Harris and T. HH. 
Smith, for valuable assistance rendered 
on the part of these men avoiding de- 
lay to important trains. 

Engineer BH. A, Hunter, Brakemen R. 
A. Haines, &. T. Joy and J. J, Kelle 
Redding, for valuable assistance re 
dered by them at the time anether 
train was broken in two in conse- 
quence of which delay to such train 
was considerably lessened. 

Coductor G. L. Stauffer, Weed, for 
discovering cracked wheel under car in 
his train, While it is the duty of 
trainmen to give their train close in- 
spection, the extraerdinary watchful- 
ness displayed in this instance is 
worthy of commendation as no doubt 
the discovery prevented a derailment. 

Conductor W. E. Bissell and Brake- 
man A. C. Hoye, Coram, for valuable 
assistance rendered another crew. in 
rerailing car in their train, such as- 
sistance materially reducing delay to 
derailed train and following trains. 

Engineers T. Milner (Gibson), F. M. 
Creason (Pineland), F. E. Shimmins 
(Pineland}, and A, Miller (Pineland): 
Firemen E. L. Van Lindt (Gibson), and 
E. Ryan (Pineland); Conductors T. P. 
Franco (Pinelund), and L. Hilty (Near 
Dunsmuir); and Brakemen “W. &. 
Bartges (Near Dunsmuir), C. H. North- 
rup (Gibson), E. T. Lacey (Pineland), 
and Geo. Tyson (Pineland), for valu- 
able assistance rendered in clearing 
main track which materialy reduced 
delay to trains. 


COAST DIVISION 


Brakeman J. H, Gennon, for prompt 
action in reporting smoke escaping 
from a_car standing alongside plat- 
form. Investigation immediately fol- 
jowing indicated contents of car heat- 
ing to such an extent it was Impos- 
sible to enter without first ventilating 
it. Called sectlonmen and with assist- 
ance of agent, unloaded car, His ac- 
tien commended in that had he not no- 
ticed this condition at the time and 
handled it promptly the company no 
doubt would have received a heavy 
claim for the loss of a valuable con 
signment by fire, not mentioning the 
loss of equipment. 

Operator John Hanson, for prompt 
action taken by him to reduce delay to 
a first class passenger train running 
slow at. night on account of headlight 
globe burst. Operator was informed of 
situation and took it uvon himself to 
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get ca headlight globe off an engine 
tiedsup atchis. station and put it in 
headlight of engine of passenger train, 

‘Agent Glen Raymond Shore and Sec- 
tion Foreman Chas. Johnson, for ex- 
traordinary efforts on their part in 
providing protection to company prop- 
erty during the time a large fire was 
burning in buildings close to: station 
buildings. ‘They fought live embers on 
a slippery roof with wet sacks, hose, 
ete, and the energy displayed by these 
ineh ono doubt saved the company’s 
station building from destruction. 

“Engineer John Charles Duval, Fire- 
man Frank Arthur McShane, Hustler 
Harry Kigdon Carey, Engine Foreman 
Sivde 1. Bradford, and Yardmen Was- 
\. Travanski und Jolin Stanley 
jxoseh, for energy displayed in re- 
sponding tg a fire alarm call made nec- 
easary account flames -on roof of a 
dining car in passing train. Train s 
stopped, fre fe connetied up with 
ingpirater on switch engine and fire 
extinguished with minimum damuge. 
fheir prompt action is commendable tn 
that had they not handled ‘the situa 
tion quickly there is no doubt but what 
the dining car in the train would have 
heen destroyed, 

Brakeman L. Ewers, for prompt ac- 
tion taken after noting that a car in 
frelght train was derailed, Had prompt 
action not been taken it is almost cer- 
tain that a serious accident would hav: 
Ulted, causing considerable expense 
o the company. 

Signal Maintainer 13. T, Heger, for 
discovering and protecting broken rail 
in main track, Ho called section crew 
to replace rail. Prompt manner ia 
which the case was handled is com- 
inendable in that no delay occurred 10 
enger: trains. ‘ 
Sngineer i. 1, Tooker, Fireman A, H. 
Conductor W. Hl. Motz, and 
Murray and im ¥. 
work performed in 
Gearing main track of trees and tele- 
graph poles that had been blown across 
Tine during heavy storm. Their action 
in attending to tis work reduced de- 
lay to traflic to 2 minimum. 


men $. FH, 
Bradley, tor good 


STOCKTON DIVISION 

Agent C. L, Clifford, Locketord, for 
making repairs promptly to telephone 
Wires after station had been burglar- 
ized. 

Warehousemen J. M. Darneitle, and 
L. Cavala, Freight Clerk E,W. Habn, 
Signal Maintainer W. C. Wilson, all 
Los Banos, for prompt action displayed 
in helping remove strayed horse trap- 
ped on bridge obstructing, main line. 
Buch action as this shows the employe 
has the Company's welfare at heart 
and is indeed appreciated. 

Engineer G. F. Horgan and Fireman 


© D. Madden, for making repairs to 
# Hose in a first class train, securing 
tools from pump house and in other 
ways going out of their immediate 
duty, Such action is greatly appreci- 
ated. 


‘Assistant Warehouse Foreman W. J. 
Hadden, for general aptitude and guick 
thought in handling shipment which 
was scaled from an adjeining station 
at some 1000 pounds less than actual 
weight. This employe on inspecting the 
eontents felt that it w under weight 
und though instructions did not require 
same to be rescaled, he did this on his 
own Initiative, finding it 1600 pounds 
‘under weight, thus enabling the Com- 
pany to make considerable of a cellec- 
tion which they otherwise would not 
have obtained, . 
Section Foreman 3s. C. Hildreth. for 
ryiee rendered in detecting dragging 
ake tigging in passing train, notify- 
ing train crew, thereby enabling them 
to bring train to stop, make repairs 
and avoiding a probable deraiiment. 

BR. & B. Foreman Willlam Ferber, for 
discovering a broken - rail in main 
track. The break, however, did .not 
separate the rail sufticlently to break 
the contact, which permitted the sig~ 
nale to remain in’ proceed position. 
Upon discovering the ‘broken rail flag 
protection was put out in both direc- 
tions and engine crew of first class 


train notified where break was, This is 
indeed commendable service and it is 
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gratifying to know that we have em- 
ployes in our service who are resource- 
ful and can take matters in their own 
hands in this efficient manner. 

Operator C. W. Wheeler, for detect- 
ing @ broken rail"in main. track’ and 
promptly notifying section foreman so 
repairs could be effected, thereby pre- 
venting probable derailment und sub- 
sequent damage to equipment and ex- 
pense to the Company. 

Conductor J. EB. Davis, for @iscover- 
ing badly broken rail. 

Fireman Edward ‘Troutman, for dis- 
eovering 15 inches broken off frog that 
jeads to spur of corral track, notifying 
hig cngineer who mage immediate re- 
port of same so repairs could be ef- 
tected. 

Engine, Watchman Francisco Celano, 
Los Banos, for prompt action displayed 
in helping remove strayed horse 
trapped on bridge obstructing the main 
line. Such action as this shows the 
employe has the Company's welfare at 
hourt and is indeed appreciated. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Inspector C, W. Vincent, for assis 
uice rendered train crew when train 
collided with an automobile, enabling 


train to connect with “boat, Such splen- 
is 


did co-operation, while ‘on duty 
doubly appr ated by the Compal 
and ig the mark of a zealous and effi 


co-operation _is “very 
and js appreciated by 


« Company 
A. Purchase (Car Inspector}, for a 
covering loose wheel on Pullman Car. 


This vigilant manner of making in- 
spections undoubtedly prevented a 
rious aceldent involving loss of life 


and is much appreciated. 

‘M. E. Burns, Car Cleaner, for discov- 
ring trolley wire down. This volun- 
tary action on the part of employes is 
very commendable. 

John HB. Porter, ¥Yardman, for ren- 
fering excellent service in rerailing 
car. The spirit of co-operation shown 
ig comp dable. 

W.M. Dahneke, Yardman; R. B. Trish, 
Yardman; H. ¥. Harrold, Assistant En- 
glneer; Roy Barnes, Signal Maintainer; 


2. P. Sims, Sealer, for discovery of 
broken rail. Such’ vigilance is very 
commendable and shows interest in 


Company property. 
S. EH. Hobron, Engineer; M. Mullin: 
Fireman, for aiding in recovering to: 
pag of passenger from platform, re- 
suiting ‘in same. being festored to 
owner. This is an cxample of ‘interest 
in better service, and is appreciated by 
the company. a . 
T, Drake, Conductor; A. J. Harris, 
Engineer; 0. E, Gottung, Fireman, for 
voluntary assistance rendered in mak- 
ing repaira to engine on the road, ob- 
viating tho necessity of calling emerg- 
ancy crew. This was very .commend- 
able work and saved the Company 
money as well as delay. to train. 

RC. Walton, Section Foreman, for 
prompt attention in notifying clectric 
switch crew of truck chains dragging 
on car, Such vigilance is very com- 
mendable and prevented ‘serlous inter- 
ference with interlucking facilities, 


a pxrios, Section Foreman, for 
disco ‘y of hot box on car in train. 
This is good work, and shows an in- 


terest in upkeep of eauipment. 

Conductor G. W. Simpson, Brakemen 
Pp. H. Lambert and 8. Holland, 
Crockett, for assistance rendered it 
making repairs to car.in train, account 
hanging brake beam. Cooperation of 
train cre allowed the train to pro- 
geed but with very little delay. A very 
commendable piece of work. 

Brakeman A. M. Hammond, Crockett, 
for detecting hanging brake beam on 
car in-passing. train and stopping. the 
passing train doubtless averting an ac- 
eident—a splendid example of .coopera- 
tion among train crews. 

Conductor W.-S. Arthur, Martinez; 
Yardman “F.. 8. - Alexander, -Eppingers 
Sdg. and Section Foreman James Pap- 
pas, near MP. (the latter while not on 
duty), for discovering and reporting. 
broken rail resulting in repairs being 


made quickly, and probably preventing 
a @erailment, 

Signal Maintainer R. Barnes, Suscol, 
for restoring wire to service after tree 
had fallen acrosg it. While notin line 
of duty, shows a-commendablesinterest 
in Company .property .and service, and 
ig appreciated. ~ 

Section Foreman J, T. Horn, Warm 
Springs, ‘for discovering dragging 
brake beam on’ car and attracting at- 
tention of train crew. Such vigilance 
is highly commendable and is the mark 
of a yaluable employe. 

Engineer C, A, Mckenzie, Oleum,-for 
excellent service rendered when engine 
disabled. Spirit of cooperating. dis- 
played in assisting. in work is very 
commendable, 

Conductor. E. B. Clurk and Engineer 
J. P. Phillips, 24th Ave. Oakland, for 
assistance rendered in clearing trac: 
of automobile. The spirit of coopera 
tion shown is very commendable and 
enabled train to connect with boat. 


THE WORK TRAIN 


Out on the gravel train for me 

Out in the open cool and free. 

Air that gives you an appetite 

And makes yon enjoy your bunk at 
night. 

On the job, right to a man, 

We hit the ball as best we can, 


In the early spring when the grass is 
green, 

And the crocus on 

'Tis then 1 put on a little spurt. 

1 get on my boots and fiannel shirt 

And go out to gather the glittering 
kale, 

By spreading the bailast along the 

i. 


the hill is seen. 


ral 
The work appeals to me quite strong, 
Tho the drill is hard and the hours 
are long, 
T’ve followed it now for a jong, long 
time, 
In the heat and cold, in the rain and 
shine; : 
I guess as long as I stick to the rail 
TH follow the dump car's sandy trail, 


When out at night neath the bright 
moon’s glare, 

As over the glittering rails we fare. 

We whistle or’sing as we rattle along 

And this is the gist of our work 
train’s song: 

“Oh! the dump car jig 
love, 

With the rails beneath 
above.” 


Time passes quick with the 
train crew, 

There is nothing to worry or make 
you blue. 

Up in the morn, when. the sun hangs 
low. 

It's always late when ‘to -bed we -g0; 

We're always tired and hungry, too. 

We enjoy our-eats and sleep -tight 

through. 


So.the summer passes ‘away, 3 
‘Around comes - Autumn, bleak ..and 


gray, 


is the jig we 


und the sky 


work 


Our ‘summer's’ stake: in our, pocket’s 
“stuck, 

We're fed right up on. the work train 
, chuck; 


Then it’s back to the freight with the 
‘other. men, 


ope 


"TH the work. train, starts inthe. 


» “Spring again. - é 4 
—G: W. Bellamy, Rock Island “Maga- 
vzine for, February, 1921. 


“ oo .s 
4 je “A CAREFUL MAN* = 
so # “AN ACCURATE WATCH” * : 


-<“It‘is gratifying ‘to, note that on the ‘Southern, Pacifi¢ for the vyear 1920 
there:were’7 less-employes ‘killed than ‘for 1919, J7-less than for 1918, 18 Jess 
than-for 1917,.and 5 less than-for 1916, notwithstanding .a large increase 
in: locomotive miles and. man-hours-and the large number: of new employes 


strike, and notwithstanding -the two'“No Accident”: campaigns in 1919. Total 
employes. killed ‘in 1920 -w: ith 33 in. 19 i i 
og, vee ar aia” was 46, compated with 53 in. 1919, 63 ‘in 1918, 64 in 
“ Fotlowing ‘is ‘comparison of casualties -reportable-to “the Interstate Com- 
merece. Commission based on’one million locomotive miles-and man-hours for 
the :five “year. ‘period: bau 2 : 

at e Per 1,000,000 Man-hours . Per,1,000,000 Locomotive Miles 
- ear 


Killed Injured Killed Injured 
1916. AB 27,35 1.14 68.02 
1917. 60 26.38 131 


1918. 
1919... 
1920. 


It is also gratifying to note for 1920 that nothwithstanding a large in- 
crease in locomotive miles and in the number of automobiles in use in 1920 
compared with 1919, casualties at grade crossings on the Southern Pacific 
were relatively reduced. 

Grade Crossing Casualties per 1,000,000 Locomotive Miles: 


Year Killed Injured Total 
1919 1.40 + 454 5.94 
1920 3 4.68 5.63 


Following is a summary of the 760 grade-crossing accidents for 1920: 
Ran on track in front of train. i oiteginn’ ? 393 : 
Ran into side of train . 
Stalled on track ......- 
Skidded into train or car 
Broxe down crossing gates 
Ran down crossing flagman 
Miscellaneous ie 


It is significant that of thé total of 760 accidents, 


: f 7 3 or more than 21 
rercent resulted. from automobiles running into trains, indicating either in- 
experience or gross carelessness on the part of the driver. 

During the year 1920, 195 safety meetings were held, attended by 4867 
committeemen and visitors, at which 4490 safety suggestions were discussed, 
182 papers on accident prevention read and reports received to the effect that 
70,408 employes were talked to individually on safty matters. 

__ On the first of March the Safety Committees were re-organized, and the 
following statement shows standing of the various Committees from that 


date to December 3lst: Number of Safety Suggestion Made 


Committee Approved Disapproved Pending Total 
: 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| General 
| 


Coast Division 00. 3 B50 
Coast Division Terminal and 15 2% 984 
Los Angeles Division VW 14 63 
Tucson Division 12 7 80 
San Joaquin ‘Division .:. 32 32 155 
Stockton Division ...... 21 16 (112 
Sacramento’ Division’ .......... 57 9 155 
Sacramento Div. Terminal and 22 26. 181 
Salt Lake Division ...... ais Bigctse toate 67 5 182 
Salt Lake Diy,. Terminal and Shop 44 4 150 
Shasta ‘Division |... ia See 5 32 16 148 
Western Division } 36 29 203 
Portland Division feces 37 27201 
Portland “Div. Terminal ‘and“Shop.... 3 35 51 
Sacramento General ‘Shops’and Stores 83 275 1284 
T.os ‘AngelesGeneral' Shops and Stores 114 31 497 
Steamer Division a sheets Gt 63 18 176 

Total festeunres esd pes See eet tae secs 2070 768 625 4063 


Keep up ‘the Good Work | 


taken [into the “service in 1920,. due -to. increased“ business and. yardmen's - 


Good “work ‘done by these. commi' 
tees and “by employes ‘in’ general is 
reflected in -the: reduction. of -castial- 
ties effected during-the year. -Never- 
theless many avoidable ‘accidents :are 
oceurring and the opportunity for fur- 
ther reduction. still, remains. It is 

-hoped. that the progress ‘made’ in’ 1920 
will prove a source of ‘encouragement 
for increased effort.in, the prevention 
of accidents during :the present: year 
on the -part. of ‘all ‘officers ‘and: ém- 

“ployes. So long as:avoidable. qasual- 
ties are occurring there’shoitld be no 

telaxation.of éffort.in’the prevention 
of accident: os 


By PILOT R. §.‘SOMMER 
‘Steamer Safety. Committee 


We don’t think much of a man 
who is not wiser today than he was 
yesterday, No truer words ‘could 
be written of the Safety game. Ifa 
man can be a winner, cach day must 
find him wiser, keener and more alert 
than the day before. It is a con- 
test in which we watch our determin- 
ation to have no sufferings from ac> 
cidents to ourselves and our fellow 
men, against little acts of thought- 
lessness that bring their results. 

Each new day calls for a better 
score and new conditions surround 
us, the best that is in us is challenged 
to increased effort, To have our 
work really well done, it must be 
safely done and none of us want. less 
than the best. 
_ The prevention of accidents and in- 
juries by all possible means is a per- 
sonal duty which every one owes to 
himself and his fellow workman. 

Carelessness is one thing where 
punishment is quick and sure. 

It is easier to do a thing right than 
to explain why you did it wrong. 


By TRAINMASTER W. B. KIRK- 
LAND, 


Sacramento Division Safety Committee 


“Care and caution backed by prop- 
er thinking is the only solution of 
avoidance of personal injury. and de- 
struction of property, 

“Each one of us is the head of an 
organization the same as a great 
railroad system and just as the rail- 
road system needs organizing, dep- 
utizing and supervising, we, the in- 
dividuals need organizing, deputiz- 
ing and supervision of ourselyes to 
teach us to think of the safety of 
ourselves and fellow employe and of 
the protection of company property. 

“Safety meetings, bulletins issued 
by: the explosive bureau, accident bu- 
reau and all other bureaus in regard 
to safety are for no other. purpose 
than to teach us to think.” 
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Studying Safety on the Stockton Division 


The accompanying picture shows the Stockton Division Safety Committee in session at Tracy, January 24. Safety 


Committeemen and employe visitors shown in the picture are as follows: | x 
Superintendent G, E. Gaylord, Assistant Superintendent W. M. Stillman, Supervisor of Safety J. B. Monahan, 


Division Engineer J. B. Dawson, Master Mechanic H. H. Carrick, Signal Supervisor P. A. 


Bliss, B. & B. Supervisor W. 


H. Burgess, Trainmaster O. S. York, Division Storekeeper H. P. Buchenery, Road Foreman of Engines G. B. Jefferis, 
Inspector H. H. Haver, Car Foreman _W. H. McAllister, Chief Dispatcher M. A, Michelson, Yardmaster E. F. Doody, 
Bineman P, A, Dillard, Boilermaker C. E. Crouch, Car Repairer H, L. Waltz, Conductors H. J. Thomas, J. W. Cash, 
#. L, Dikeman and I. B. Chalmers, Engineers G. F. Horgan and W. S. Lumsden, Yardmen W. S. Higgins and F. H. 
Regan, Brakeman H, A. Benton, Fireman J. E. Robinson and Secretary M. McKinstry. : 

During the year 1920 the Stockton Division Safety Committee held nine meetings, attended by 296 committeemen 
and visitors; 120 safety suggestions were discussed and disposed of; nine papers on accident prevention read and re- 
ports received to the effect that 3687 employes had been talked to individually on Safety Matters. 


JANUARY SAFETY MEETINGS 


Fifteen Safety Committee meetings were held during the month of Janu- 
ary, attended by 403 Committeemen and visitors, 881 Safety Suggestions were 
discussed, 15 talks on accident prevention made by Committecmen, and re- 
ports received to the effect that 3158 employes were tafked to individually by 
Committeemen on Safety Matters. Details are shown in the following state- 


qenty 

Date Committee Attend Sugs Talk by - 
Sacramento Gen. Shops and Stores.. 36 338 James Hall 
Salt Lake Diy. Ter. & Shop 19 20 J, F. MeAutley 
Coust Div. Ter, and Shop. 44 27 Cc. Porter 
Los Angeles Gen. Shops and 14 37 J. R. McDonald 
Shasta Division 27 40 G SS u 
Sacramento Div. Ter. and Shop. 33 32 N Mullins 
Steamer ... 12 33 R. Sommer 
Coast Division 32 72 ¥. Anthony 
Portiand Div, T 28 61 Enger 
Stockton Division 44 26 Ez, Doody 
Sacramento Division 20 36 W. B_Kirkland 
Tucson Division ... 22 a1 Wm, Wilson 
San Joaquin Division . 83 46 L, A. Roberts 
Portland Division .. 37 a4 F, J, Connelly 
Los Angeles Division 22 26 A. C. Layton 


Supervisor of Safety J. B, Monahan talked before the Coast, Los Angeles, 
San Joaquin and Los Angeles Divisions, Coast and Salt Lake Divisions Termin- 
al and Shop and the Sacramento and Los Angeles General Shops and Stores 


Safety Committees. 


MEXICO EXCURSIONS BECOM- 
ING POPULAR 

The second “Trip of exploration” 
into Mexico by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce was made last 
month by one.hundred_members of 
the Chamber over the Southern ‘Pa- 
cific rails, along the West coast of 


the Southern Republic as far South 
as Ruiz, 135 miles below Mazatlan. 
The trip consumed eleven days and 
took the excursionists 2582 miles. As 
was the case with other Southern Pa- 
cific’ excursions, this .was personally 
conducted _ with - every attention 
shown to the. travelers, 


MEDFORD CROSSING WATCH- 
MAN SAVES WOMAN'S LIFE 
Disregarding possible injury to 

himseH, Larry Evans, watchman at 

our Main street crossing in Medford, 

Oregon, recently dragged Mrs. Helen 

O, Dillon of that city from in front 


of a rapidly approaching passenger . 


train. Witnesses testify that Mrs. 
Dillon undoubtedly would have been 
killed had not Evans, at the risk of 
his own life, taken the timely action 
credited to him, 

The press of Medford and Evans’ 
superiors have commended him for 
this example of the Southern Pacific 


spirit, — 

APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. C. M.. Redfern has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to. Consulting Geo- 
logist and Mr. John -Melhase as 
Geologist, the latter succeeding Mr. 
J. A. Taff, who ‘is ‘transferred to the 
Pacific Oil Company, according .to 
announcement by. E, T. Dumble, Con- 
sulting Geologist: : 


“Captain, ‘my ‘clothes “have “been. 


stolen,” , 
“Where did you put them?” 
"In the.closet in my state’ room.” 
“Let’s go down and investigate.” 
“Tn which closet did you put them?” 
“In this one.” : 
“Why, my dear cman, that isn’t a 
closet, that’s a port -hole.”’ 
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Nov Dec.. 


The accompanying diagram shows 
the number of all injuries to em- 
ployes occurring to.various portions 
of the body, during the month of 
December, a total of 583. This shows 
a decrease from the number occur- 
ting in November, particularly large 
decrease being shown in injuries to 


PROTECT THIS MAN” 


Nov’ Dec, 


ANKLE..56. 38 


Foor__49 52 
roes__2H 17 


the eye, a reduction from 68 in 
November to 41 in December. Con- 
stant watchfulness on the part of 
officials, supervisory forces and em- 
ployes for careless practices will re- 
duce the number of injuries, as about 
90 per cent of the injuries are due 
to carelessness on the part of em- 
ploye injured or fellow employe. 


FUEL: SAVING POSSIBILITIES 
BECOMING RECOGNIZED 


Recognizing the necessity for strict 
economy and the possibilities for 
marked reduction in fuel oil con- 
sumption, the American. Railway, As- 
sociation recently held meeting for 
the organization of a joint commit- 
tee to, conduct actively a conserva- 
tion .campaign. 7 

The committee will be composed of 
21 :-members—7 representing the oper- 
ating..department,.7: the: mechanical 
department and’7 the service of sup- 
ply. : 
‘As a’ beginning; the committee de- 
cided to undertake’at once the study 
of ‘four: subjects: eee 


“4: Organization for ‘fuel conserya- 


tion,” . h 
2. Inspection of fue) and. prepara- 
tion of ‘specifications for fuel. 5 


3, . Statistics, 

4. Existing methods of conserva- 
tion—mechanical and others. 

Four sub-committees were ap- 
pointed to make special studies of 
these subjects for report to a gen- 
eral meeting. of the Fuel Conserva- 
tion Committee to be held within 30 
days. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. A. L. Bachar has been appoint- 
ed Roadmaster, -Montello District, 
headquarters, Montello, Nevada; vice 
Mr, F,-E. Johnson, ‘Acting Roadmas- 
ter, assigned’ to other duties. Otis 
Weeks, Division. Engineer makes the 
announcement, 


Business. may be slack in some 
Hnes, but the holdup business holds 
up:pretty well. 


Having read your Bulletin—Pass it along. 
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THE FEW SECONDS THAT 
” ANSURE SAFETY 


By A. J. McKay, Engineer, 
West Oakland 


If auto drivers in general realized 
how little time they save in crossing 
in front of an approaching train they 
would wait until the train got by and 
guarantee their own safety in so do- 
Ing. : 
A local passenger train, consisting of 
an engine and four or five coaches, 
traveling at forty-five miles an hour 
will make sixty-six feet to a second, 
and will be only five or six seconds 
in going over the crossing and a little 
Jess than that -if making the limit of 
fifty miles an hour. The heavier over- 
Jand ‘train, with the cars averaging a 
ttle longer than in local service, wilt 
generally pass over a road crossing at 
the rate.of one a second. If the auto 
driver stops at the track while the train 
is still a quarter of a mile away he will 
only have to wait about twenty sec- 
onds for the train to get to the cross- 
ing and then a few seconds more for 
the train to get by. 

Most of the accidents at highway 
crossings are those in which the auto 
gets mixed up with high-speed trains. 
Freight trains of thirty cars or less 
frequently travel at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, and at that rate of 
speed the shorter cars will be going 
over the crossings at the rate of one 
a second; longer freight trains at 
slower speed will use more time, but 
even then delay is insignificant. 

Frequently engineers of trains make 
reports of “close calls,” but there does 
not seem to be much improvements as: 
a result of such reports. 

Some drivers claim that no warning 
was given by the men on the engine - 
approaching. the crossing, but what 
can be said for a man who strikes the 
side of a train after the engine and 
three or four cars have gone by? Or 
the man who claims he would have 
“made it” if the gateman had not 
dropped the gate? He broke the gate 
and had his machine wrecked. 

A few seconds! Is it worth the risk? 


ASTOUNDING WASTE FROM 
THE RAT 


After a careful survey of the sub- 
ject, competent persons have reached 
the conclusion that the very lowest 
estimate places the value of the grain 
lost through the destructive work of 
rats at $200,000,000 a year. This is 
enough to supply 20,000,000 people. 
It requires 7,000,000 acres. of land to 
produce this grain for the rats and 
requires the labor of about 200,000 
men, 

These figures merely show the 
amount of food consumed by the 
rat, and do not include the many 
forms of disease transmitted from the 
rat to the human, family. However, 
it seems that these figures alone 
ought to’ be enough to make every 
human being the enemy of rats for- 
ever.— California. Electric Railway 
Journal. 
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The Case Against the. National Agreements 


Sy es Recent Developments -in Testimony before 


The outstanding features of the past 
two weeks in the hearings before the 
Railroad Labor Board have been, first, 
an indication of the vital need for im- 
mediate abrogation of the existing 
wasteful national agreements, as shown 
by the present financial condition of the 
railways, and, second, a ruling made 
by the Board on February 10. This 
ruling holds and restricts all testimony 
to the subject properly under consider- 
ation—national agreements—rules out 
the vague and irrelevant charge of Wail 
Street plots and states that “if any of 
the rules and working conditions (of 
the national agreements) arc unjust and 
umreasonable, they constitute an unwar- 
ranted burden upon the railroads and 
upon the public.’ 

On January 31, General W. W At- 
terbury, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and chairman of the 
Labor Committee of the Association 
of Railway Executives, appeared before 
the Labor Board with a plea for imme- 
diate abrogation of the national ag 
ments and a return to the working 
rules and conditions of December 31, 
1917, This action was prompted by 
the pressing needs of the railways for 
immediate financial relief, a relief to be 
obtained “by a reduction in operating 
expenses, and not by a further advance 
in rates.” 

“Unless the Labor Board takes 
prompt action,” General Atterbury tes- 
tifies, “many of the railways of the 
United States may be forced into in- 
solvency, The national agreements, 
rules and working conditions forced on 
the railroads as war measures cause 
gross waste and inefficiency. I esti- 
mate that the elimination of this waste 
would reduce railway operating ex- 
penses at least $300,000,000. It would 
be far better to save this sum by re- 
storing conditions of efficient and eco- 
nomical operation than to reduce 
wages. 

There was but one aspect of the wage 
question upon which action was asked. 
The petition requested permission to 
pay unskilled labor not less than the 
prevailing rates in the various territo- 
ries served. 

Confirming his statement of Janu- 
ary 31, General Atterbury on Febru- 
ary 3 announced the result of a canvass 
of the operating results of many rail- 
ways of the country for the month of 
January. This canvass showed that 36 
railroads estimate that they have failed 
to carn even their operating expenses 
for the month of January. While earn- 
ing their operating expenses, 28 addi- 
tional roads estimate that they did not 
earn their taxes and fixed charges dur- 
ing the month of January. Under pres- 
ent traffic and operating conditions 
these were the results despite the fact 
that the 64 companies referred to have 
in the aggregate decreased their labor 
cost of operation by laying off approxi- 
mately 200,000 employes since Septem- 


ber 1, 1920. These companies have a 
total main line mileage of more than 
100,000 miles and constittte approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the railroad mile- 
age of the country. " 

The question of the continuance of 
the national agreements, rules and 
working conditions established under 
government control had been pending 
practically ever since the termination 
of the period of federal administration. 
Shortly after March 1, 1920, demand 
was made by the unions upon the roads 
as a whole that they accept and con- 
tinue these agreements. The demand 
was refused. The unions then made 
the same demand upon the various rail- 
roads as individuals. Conferences and 
negotiations, however, were made im- 
possible, except in a few cases, by the 
strict orders from the ‘national officers 
of the unions which prevented the local 
union officials from making any modi- 
fication or change in their demands. 

Despite this absence of bona fidé ne- 
gotiations, caused by the restrictive or- 
ders of the unions, and in spite of the 
railways’ objections as expressed by 
the Conference Committee of Mana- 
gers, the Railroad Labor Board agreed 
to the demands of the employes and 
took jurisdiction over rules and work- 
ing conditions in the wage hearings last 
spring. The unions made their pres- 
entation and their arguments in sup- 
port of their demands for continuance 
of the national agreements in the wage 
hearings. The Board itself said in a 
letter dated September 28, 1920, to the 
heads of all the labor organizations: 

“The Board understands that your 
organizations submitted its presenta- 
tion as to rules and working conditions 
as a part of its submission of said dis- 
pute.” 

When the’hearing opened on January 
10, the heads of the various labor or- 
ganizations which were parties to the 
dispute said that they rested their case 
upon their previous presentation, ex- 
cept for such rebuttal as they might 
care to make to the railroads’ testi- 
mony. The Conference Committee of 
Managers then started on the presen- 
tation of the roads’ arguments against 
the continuance of national agreements. 
This was practically completed by the 
end of January, so when General At- 
terbury appeared -before the Board, 
both sides of the case had been heard 
by that body, and his testimony was 
but a summary of the roads’ presenta- 
tion and an urgent plea that the Board, 
because of the precarious financial sit- 
uation of the railways, act as rapidly as 
possible upon the evidence which had 
been placed ‘before jt by both sides. 

The foregoing facts disprove com- 
pletely the charges that the ‘railways’ 
efforts to abrogate the national agree- 
ments are part of a’ gigantic plot to 
destroy ‘the unions in a-temporary ‘pe- 
riod of business depression. The tec- 
ord of fact shows ‘that the railroads’ 


nited States Railroad Labor Board. 


opposition to any national system which 
disregards local conditions.was~insti- 
tuted immediately. after the: termina: 
tion of Federal control, when produc- 
tion was at its height, when ‘labor de- 
mand was in excess :of ‘the supply; and 
before the so-called “open shop” 
movement was begun in other indus- 
tries. 

On February 10 the Board rendered 
its decision, refusing General. Atter- 
bury’s request for a return to the con- 
ditions of December 31,. 1917, ‘because 
“the Board cannot assume without evi- 
dence of the justness and reasonable- 
ness of the agreements, rules.and work- 
ing conditions in effect on December 
31, 1917, that such agreements, rules 
and working -conditions would consti- 
tute just and reasonable riles. and 
working conditions today on the raii- 
roads parties to the present dispute.” 

With reference to the request that 
permission be granted the roads to pay 
unskilled labor not less than the pre- 
vailing rates in the various -territories 
served, the Board decided that it was 
without jurisdiction in the matter at 
the present time, as there had been no 
conferences held between the roads 
and their employes to decide the point 
in question. Without a bona fide nego- 
tiation resulting in a controversy, the 
Board has therefore decided that it has 
no jurisdiction, which is exactly the 
position that. has always been taken 
by the roads. 

The decision also outlined the duties 
and prerogatives of the Board, stating 
that 

“All questions involving the expense 
of operation or necessities of railroads 
and the amount of money necessary to 
secure the successful operation thereof 
are under the jurisdiction, not of. this 
Board, but of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

This statement is assumed to mean 
that for the remainder of the case, ar- 
guments must be confined to the sub- 
ject under consideration. ‘Testimony 
must be confined to one question—Are 
the national agreements, rules and 
working conditions established ‘during 
Federal contro! just and reasonable at 
the present time? 

The decision continues: 

“The Board is not insensible, how- 
ever, of the fact that the national agree- 
ments, rules and working’ ‘conditions 
which are the subject-matter of the 
dispute.-now being heard -by.the Board, 
do affect the expenditures of .the -rail- 
roads. If any of. these rules:and work- 
ing -conditions: are unjust and .tmrea- 
sonable, they constitute an unwarrant+ 
ed burden upon the railroads.and upon 
the public.”.... - oe, ee 

The railroads’ testimony as present~- 
ed -by ‘the Conference |Committee | of 
Managers has ‘been devoted ‘entirely to 
proof that. the existing rules and -work- 
ng conditions aré unjustiand ‘unreason- 
ablen oe Bera ae enn wie: 


READY.TO HANDLE SPRING.- 
*°"” BUSINESS 


“While the transportation”. industry, 
being in its:nature .a-barometer reflect- 
ing ‘national -conditions,.shows at the 
present time the! result ‘of slackening 
industry, the situation is not without 
its:rainbows. ‘ 

Ifthe railroads are permitted to ad- 
just their expenses in conformity with 
the ‘times ‘there is good reason for’ be- 
lieving that they will be able to oper- 
ate.on:a sound basis ‘and supply an 
unexcelled service. Representatives of 
the ‘railroads in conference with the 
Labor Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Railway Executives have 
agreed that operating expenses must be 
reduced four hundred million to five 
hundred million dollars if the indus- 
try-is to “be stabilized.and good rail- 
way service assured. 

The railroads are making heroic ef- 
forts to put their house in order. It 
can be substantiated with figures that 
in. the last ten months the railroads 
were never more efficiently managed 
and operated—never before was. so 
much service rendered with each car, 
each locomotive or track and each gal- 
lon of oi!. They have gone as far along 
these lines as possible, and now must 
be permitted to adjust pay rolls and 
other expenses which are war-time 
holdovers, if the public is to realize in 
full its expectations of better and 
cheaper railway services. 

The transportation industry has 
emerged from the most trying period 
in its history and since the railroads 
haye been under private control re- 
markable operating achievements have 
been made. Millions of dollars worth 
of new equipment will be available for 
the business that is offered and with the 
carriers once more upon a competitive 
basis the public can expect to see an 
earnest effort on every one’s part to 
meet the needs of the country. 

As a general thing conditions are fa- 
vorable on the Pacific Coast for splen- 
did crops, which constitute the founda- 
tion of ovr prosperity. Last year far- 
mers experienced both a shortage of 
rain and a shortage of help—two con- 
ditions which are’not present this year. 
With the advent of spring these crops 
will begin to move and there will be a 
big demand for equipment. 

The fact that at the present time 
there-is a very large surplus of cars on 
all railroads should be recognized by 
shippers who are in a position to “ship 
now” and thus obtain the benefit of 
prompt. service and quick movement. 
The tendency to hold off both buying 
and shipping inthe belief that- market 
conditions justify further delay may 
have the effect of creating a car short- 
age when every one undertakes to buy 
and ship at the same time.. Far-seeing 
merchants “will: do -well.to consider this 
fact:and ‘wherever-possible take advan- 
tage-of the present. situation. 


‘American ‘deck -hand.to-gentleman 
from Sweden: “Why, .my sister is 


“some’ class, she’s: in -Yale.”. 


“Mine was too, but she bane -get 
out ‘for -good behavior.” a 
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-PER DIEM BLUES 


‘With Apologies to Walt Mason 


By. Onc. Castle,Supt. of Transporta- 
i . tion 


I'd like to-boost'the Miles per Day, 
to-show ‘the ‘boss I-earn my-pay; i'd 
fain-increase the tons per -load, and 
swell the carnings of our road. I sit 
up nights and dope out schemes, and 
Car Performance haunts my dreams. 
I rise with ‘hope strong in my heart, 
that when I next inspect the chart 
that shows the progress we have 
made, since last our stipends we were 
paid, I'll find therein substantial gain 
in Miles Per Car‘and Tons Per Train. 
I ponder as I munch my oats, what 
I may do to carn the groats, the rail- 
road pays me for my brains, for su- 
pervising tonnage wains. And to my 
workshop then I trudge, and slave 
and toil like any drudge until the 
blazing sun is set, and oft my brow 
doth drip with sweat, But life is 
filled with many a slip, betwixt the 
cup and eager lip. While I am plan- 
ning means and ways, to minimize 
per diem days; while I am planning 
ways and means, conditions may up- 
set the beans, When everything is 
runting fine, a washout may tie up 
the line; a mill or compress may burn 
down, while planters roll ‘their stuff 
to town; vessels for export may be 
short, while grain and cotton block 
the port; when commerce lags and 
trade is slack, empties by thousands 
fill our track. When cars stand still 
they make no miles, and so instead 
of wearing smiles our brows with 
clouds are overcast; our “slogan” flag 
is at half mast; per diem “eats our 
earnings up, and bitterness is in our 
cup. Be still, sad heart, do-not re- 
pine—the clouds will pass—the sun 
will shine. While pessimists are 
hanging crepe, and moaning there is 
no escape, from all the ills that vex 
your soul, look at the doughnut, not 
the hole. We made cars roll before 
the war, that’s what we drew our 
kopecks for, We filled them up from 
floor to sxy, and pestered the un- 
lucky guy who teft his chattels on 
our track, and let demurrage break 
his back. And we can do the same 
again. The croakers give me bitter 
pain. When cars are worth one bone 
per day, most any chap can earn his 
pay by keeping box cars on the run. 
I don’t know any better fun than 
building up the tons per car, to get 
our loading up to par, or figuring out 
ingenious ways to boost the miles or 
eut the days. Our fellows are a Joyal 
bunch, I know they haven’t lost their 
punch, So watch our smoke in ’21, 
we']l get the rattlers on the run. Our 
faces will be wreathed in smiles, when 
we can average 40 miles. The Boss 
will know that we're alive, when tons 
per car hit 25.. We've got to do it, 
too, by Hek, or forfeit our bi-weekly 
check.—S, P, Bulletin, Texas & Louis- 
jana Lines. 


_ Fat is another thing that works 
in-a circle. It. makes you lazy, and 
laziness keeps you: fat, 


Having read your Bulletin—Pass it along. 
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CONGRESS IS ASKED TO. PAY 
‘RAILROADS 


John .S.. Drum, -president ‘of!’ the 
American Bankers’ Association, in a 
memorial addressed “to. / Congress, 
points-out the injustice of the delay 
in: paying -to. the railroads. of. the 
country $340,000,000 due them from 
the Government. He writes: 

The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion urges upon you the immediate 
need of Iegislation that will authorize 
partial payments of amounts due (o 
the carriers from the Government un- 
der the guaranty provisions of the 
transportation act of 1920 as those 
amounts are ascertained and certified 
from time to time by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, The Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association, of 
which Mr. Paul M. Warburg of New 
York is chairman, has investigated 
the situation thoroughly and adopted 
recently the following resolution: 

“That it is the sense of this .com- 
mission that legislation be urged 
which would make immediately avail- 
able the funds which are held by the 
Government for the railroads without 
the necessity of filing their complete 
claims.” 

Serious injury is being done to the 
entire banking situation in the United 
States, and therefore to the entire 
economic structure of the country by 
reason of the decision of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury (which has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia) that iin- 
der the transportation act, as at pres- 
ent constituted, the Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot make any payments 
to the carriers before their entire 
claims for compensation shall have 
been audited and certified to the Sec- 
tary of the Treasury by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. . 

The refusal of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, based purely on a technical 
construction ‘of the fransportation 
act, to make partial payments as 
amounts due to the carriers_are certi- 
fied by the Interstate Conimerce 
Commission from time to time, has 
rendered the railways unable to meet 
their current obligations from their 
own funds, They have therefore 
either been foreed to borrow iivoney 
from the banks to meet these obliga- 
tions, or by foregoing payment to 
ereditors have forced these creditors 
to borrow from the banks the money 
necessary to operate their own bus 
ness. In either case banking credit 
in the United States is forced to bear, 
in addition to the extraordinary de- 
mands of business generally; a further 
burden of about $346,000,000, which, 
according to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is the’ amount due to the 
railways under ‘the Government 
guaranty. 


Mistress—Bridget, you’ve ‘ broken 
as much china this month Jas your 
wages amount to. Now how can we 
prevent this occurring again? 

Bridget--Oi don’t ‘know, mum, un- 
less you raise me wages.—Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


LOAD CARS:FULL 
KEEP THEM MOVING 


OF INTEREST 


Be 


TO AGENTS, 


For Agents and Conductors 


Revised pocket set of Passenger Tariffs will 
Prove great Labor Saver. 


The General Passenger Office of 
the Southern Pacific Company has 
just printed and placed in the hands 
of agents and conductors a revised 
issue of its local passenger tariffs cf- 
fective February First for travel with- 
in the State of California, and March 
First for interstate travel and travel 
within the State of New Mexico. 

There arc 21 separate tariffs in this 
new series covering all Southern Pa- 
cific (Pacific System) Divisions South 
of Ashland, Oregon. 

These tariffs, which are in conven- 
fent pocket size and bound in card 
covers, were prepared and published 
in this form to ‘insure casy handling 
and provide a quick and ready refer- 
ence for both ticket clerks and train 
men, The stress of time under which 
tickets frequently are sold and fares 
on trains collected is fully realized 
by Passenger Traffic Officers, and 
this fact suggested the present set of 
handy individual tariffs with needed 
information shown distinctly in the 
Jeast possible space, all unnecessary 
data omitted and figuring fully work- 
ed out and tabulated, 

Special features in this pocxet edi- 
tion which should make these tariffs 
popular as labor-savers, are: 

1. The stations in each book are 
shown in territorial skeleton maps in- 
side of front covers and embrace as 
nearly as possible the principal train 
runs, therefore each tariff is confined 
to a district and shows fares therein 
between stations where bulk of the 
travel moves. For longer distances 
to points where the sales are less nu- 
merous the Interdivision tariffs will 
be used, These are now in prepara- 
tion and will be ready for distribu- 
tion.as.soon as the work can be com- 
pleted, 

2. The fares are printed in larger 
and black-faced type thus making 
them more easily read. 

War Tax Tables are shown on 
the last pages of the books, with the 
tax for each fare worked out. 

The preparation and issuance of 
these tariffs has taken time and in- 
volved much and continuous work on 
the part of the Passenger Rate Bu- 
reau. It will be remembered that 
during Federal contro! of the rail- 
roads, tariffs were issued in Califor- 
nia that contained numerous cases 
where the requirements of the Cali- 


fornia Act were departed trom with 
respect to fares in excess of combina- 
tions to and from intermediate points, 
also that with the return of the roads 
to private control on March 1, 1920, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
gave notice that no reductions in tar- 
iffs were to be made without its au- 
thority. Thereupon the Rate Bureau 
proceeded with the necessary work in 
line with the newly developing condi- 
tions, which required the revision and 
amendment of all California tariffs to 
conform to the State law. These re- 
vised tariffs were published effective 
September 1, and as the 20 per cent 
advance in passenger fares author- 
ized by the Interstate Commission 
became effective August 26, a per- 
centage table was compiled and pub- 
lished for use in computing the in- 
creased fares in connection with the 
new tariffs. 

Now, all special supplements pro- 
viding for the use of these percent- 
age tables have been cancelled in con- 
nection with the local tariffs, and 
new tariffs have been issued for in- 
terstate travel effective March 1, and 
by special permission of the Califor- 
nia Railroad Commission effective 
February 1 for travel within the 
State of California. 


“IT’S TIME TO PROTECT 
INVESTORS” : 


It seems to me that the time has 
come to protect that great body .of 
men and women who put their money 
in public utilities, and who during this 
war have had their entire capital cut 
in two. 

The man who invested $10,000 in a 
railroad bond seven or eight years 
ago, or five or six years ago, simply 
has $5,000 figuring on the meat and 
clothing and house rent basis. 

We must see to it, if we are hon- 
orable men, that those men get a 
run for their money, or else we arc 
thieves. If we want to make the 
American government a kind of pick- 
pocket, the way to -do is just ‘to 
confiscate these great properties 
throughout the country. 

If after a time it becomes impos- 
sible for a utility enterprise that has 
honestly and conscientiously expend- 
ed the public’s money in creating or 
developing or building a gas plant or 
an electric plant or a street car 
plant—if the time comes that they 
cannot operate, it is impossible for 
them to get by—there is only onc 
way; we must raise the rate so that 
they get by, or we must refund to 
them the money they put in the en- 
terprise—Ole Hanson, Former Mayor 
of Seattle. 


“Going to Oakland” 
She paused to say a sad farewell, 
A tear splashed down her cheek; 
She only had eight lonesome cents, 
And she traveled via the Creek. 


{ 
} 
i 
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the public, a service 


FUTURE DEPENDS UPON UTILITIES 


It is now apparent as it never has been before that the future in- 
dustrial development depends in a very large measure upon the de- 
velopment of our public utility services. If these services are not ex- 
panded and enlarged, the development of the State agriculturally and 
industrially, will be restricted to the present available supply. 


Our experience during the period of the war and since should be 
made useful in driving home the conception that shortage of public 
utility service must be guarded against by an adequate program for 
the future, and that this program must include generous ‘expansion to 
take care of the demands which are not only upon us. at present but 
which are-apparent in the immediate future. 


Assuming reasonable capitalization, the.security for public atility 
investment is ample. This security consists not only .of ‘the physical 
values represented by the company’s plant.and system, butit involves 
the security afforded by the delivery of an absolutely essential service 

Joe which there “is:.no substitute, and without 
which modern -civilized existence would. become impossible-~—Edwin 
OQ. Edgerton, President: California Railroad .Commission, in “Electric” ~ 4 
Railway Journal, January 15, 1921 2 . ee Pes 


THE,:-BULLETIN 


L. A. Shop Employes 


an employee of L. A. Shops and Round House sends us this picture, At the right 
appears Foreman “Allie” Cannon, Engine shown fs No, 219, now in service at the 


Bay Shore Shops, 


KIND WORDS REGARDING OUR 
MAGAZINE 


Editor, Southern Pacific Bulletin: 

Dear Sir: With reference to your 
request in each copy of THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC BULLE- 
TIN, for Contributions, Items, of In- 
terest, and Suggestions, would ask 
your kind permission for a couple of 
“Interested Rails” to maxe their state- 
ment upon your “Editorial Carpet” 
in the way of a “boost” for our valued 
magazine. 

Every “Oil Drop” on any branch, 
division, or sub-division of the South- 
ern Pacific Right-of-Way,no doubt, 
is interested in the pages of THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC BULLE- 
TIN, and rejoices the advent of each 
copy. Therefore, speaking for our- 
selves in particular, we are extremely 
interested in the articles contributed 
to THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BULLETIN, and, after reading 
through carefully, each copy of THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC BULLE- 
TIN, we “bill it out” to our friends, 
the “Cinders” of the Eastern Rights- 
of-Way, and at all times receive word 
from them that THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC BULLETIN is the BEST 
Magazine of its kind in circulation, 

We would therefore suggest, kind 


“Mr, Editor, if it would not be a good 


plan, at the first or last month of 
each year, to publish a somewhat 
larger copy of THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC BULLETIN, containing 
all items. of -interest, such as 
the .stories and . articles . contrib- 
uted iby our officials, sceneries, 
along“our right-of-way, and a.sum- 
mary of the year’s events? Weare 
sure that each and ‘cvery employe of 
the Southern. Pacific Company would 
be-pleased ‘to do -his’ or her utmost 


to make such a copy of THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC BULLE- 
TIN the best and most interesting 
of all the year. 

Thus, in order to “blaze the trail” 
for those who follow, or to “turn over 
the first shovelful of earth for the 
construction of a new _addition to 
our SOUTHERN PACIFIC BUL- 
LETIN,” we hereunder sign our- 


selves, 
DAVID H. PIERCE, 
Passenger Braxeman, Western 
Division, East Oakland, Calif. 
(MISS) S. PRESCHER, 
Dictaphone Operator, Coast Di- 
vision, San Francisco, Calif. 
P, S.—May we request your “OK” 
and the assistance of our Brother 
and Sister,.Employes? 


Editor’s Note-—-Perhaps an annual 
index, published each January, and 
containing a reference guide to all im- 
portant articles that appeared dur- 
ing the preceding year, will serve the 
desired purpose. Suggestions which 
will increase the value of the Bulletin 
to its readers,.we welcome heartily. 


“SALESMANSHIP” MEETINGS 
BRING RESULTS 


In the “100 Percent News,” a bright 
little bulletin issued from the office 
of. the Los Angeles Passenger De- 
partment ‘by H. P. Monahan, the fact 
is recorded that one hundred two 
steamer sticket over Southern Pacific 
lines. from New Orleans to New 
York, were sold from Los Angeles 
during the month of January, estab- 
lishing a record. "> | 4 : 

Spirited “-salesmanship | meetings 
have been going on in Los Angeles 
with a very evident result. Keep up 
the good work. 
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COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST 
TO OUR AGENTS 


” The following list-of coming events 
has been compiled for the informa- 
tion of agents, that they may be in 
position to pass ‘it on ‘to prospective 
passengers and also.secure additional 
business for these gatherings. In or- 
der that the subsequent issues may 
contain complete information, agents 
should advise Passenger Department 
promptly when special events are to 
be held in their territory: 


Date, Events and Place 

Jan, 31,-Feb. 5—First Annual In- 
dustrial Exposition, Long Beach, 

al, 

Jan. 31-Feb, 8—Annual Automobile 
Show, Municipal Auditorium, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Feb. 1-15—Midwinter Exposition 
and Carnival, Santa Monica, Cal.; 
Ocean Park, Calif.; Venice, Cal. 

Feb, 8—Mardi Gras Celebration, 
New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 18-28—-Automobile Show, San 
Bernardino, Cal. 

Feb, 18-28—Eleventh National Or- 
ange Show, San Bernardino, Cal. 

Feb.19-22—Pebble Beach Gold Vase 
Golf Tournament, Hotel Del Monte, 
Del Monte, Cal. 

Feb. 22—Opening 1921 Champion- 
ship Speedway Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Feb, 19-26—Pacific Annual Auto- 
mobile Show, Exposition Auditorium, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

March 3-10—San_ Francisco Elec- 
trical Exposition, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

March 4—Presidential Inaugura~ 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

March 19-April 3—Annual Spring 
Polo Tournament, Hotel Del Monte, 
Del Monte, Cal. 


March 27—Opening of Neptune 
Beach, Alameda, Cal. 
April, 1921—Horse Show, Hotel 


Ambassador, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

April 7-8—National AAU Wrest- 
ling Tournament, Los Angeles Ath- 
Jetic Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 

June, 1921—Rose Festival, Port- 
land, Ore. 

June, 1921—-Pacific Athletic Assn. 
Track and Feld Meet, Pasadena, Cal. 

Sept., 1921—California Dahlia Show, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE IS COM- 
MENDED 


The San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, through D. A. Grady, 
Secretary Foreign Trade Department 
has written to E, R. Anthony, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Coast Di- 
vision expressing their appreciation 
of the special service rendered by H. 
D. Ripperdan, Baggage-master on the 
special train which carried members 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce to Mexico recently. 

“We assure you that it gives us 
great pleasure to be able to acknowl- 
edge such excellent service on the 
part of Southern Pacific employes,” 
says the letter. 


: 
\ 


By E. B. CARSON | 
General Baggage Agent ! 


Do net use PENCIL to fill out checks 


-cuse INK or rubber 
clls #re used, bagg: 
elther to wrong @ s 
dled via wrong route, resulting in de: 
lays, writing on check becoming ille. 
thle from handling. Write CLEAR 
nud DISTINCTLY so others can reid 
When rubber stamps are used. do NO’ 
use RED stamp pad. 

Bagguge rule 138 instructs TEM to 

make separate report for each car; hy 
this is meant that report covering the 
contents of a baggage car must he kept 
separate from that which ig in. the 
other cars in the train. Reports should 
show numbers of all baggie cars on 
train and nature of contents, 
1 Use of Register Gabels, form 3 
cars 
checks, 
coupon s Way-bills 
of. skeleton car way-hilled LCL. 
freleht which are forwarded in advance 
for the purpose of preparing freight 
litle before arrival of the freight, and 
by Oftices for handling packages of mail 
and mail pouches between their offices 
and themselves, when on line. The use 
of registers for any other purpose is 
prohibited, 

Buuetin No. 17%, dated March 30, 
1920, gave instructions relative wiring 
Agents at Junetion points when 
amount of transfer bagguge ig un- 
usual or heavy. and Bulletin No. 196, 
dated February 1, 1921, gave instruc: 
tions ax to how haggage shall be seg- 


ricted to transmission 


regated and handled in car: ‘These are 
important Bulletins—read them care- 
fully and OBSERVE. : 

The Tariff requires that in rechecking 
baggage which has net arrived, an ex- 
change check shall be issued. Station- 
ery Storekeeper has supply of exchange 
checks, form 3944, (green in color) for 
this purpose. Those stations requiring 
use of exchange checks, and who have 
not a supply -on ‘hand, should .piace 
requisition on form 2081B, sending. to 
this office for approval, as outlined in 
Circular 76, Nev. 14, £916. 

ECONOMY is the watchword at the 
present moment—watch your stock, of 
checks and ‘blanks. Don't order any 
more than your ACTUAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS, as called for in Cireular 76, 
which is the working -basis, supplying 
baggage checks and blanks, and which 
applies both to stations and TBM .di- 
rect, Remember that ‘surplus -stock 
means just so much money. the’.com- 
pany has te spend to purchase new 
stock to furnish those thut need it. 

Baggage Denartment rules, effective 
December 1, .1908, give in detail ab- 
breviations tor description of baggage, 
supplies, bad orders and checks. ‘These 
abbreviations — should be followed 
EXACTLY, Some T..M. are not do- 
ing so, while many are UNREADABLE. 
Keep ever before you the fact that un- 
less you write them CLEARLY and 
DISTINCTLY “others “cannot read. 
Place PERIOD after EACH abbrevi 
tion. Don’t run the letters together. 


COAST DIVISION NOTES 


re notes of interest for 
ision for publication in 


Followin: 
the Coast 
The Bulletin: 


Miss Clara Flaherty has returned to 
her old position as stenographer in 
the Division Engincer’s office. 

Roadmaster Cole recently caught 
some very fine trout in the Santa 
Ynez River and sent them to friends 
as products of the harbor at Surf, 

Two million almond trees are to be 
set out in new orchards near San 
Miguel, Paso Robles, Templeton and 
Atascardero this spring. 

Coast Division has a crew of weld- 
ers working on the Surf District fe 
pairing the battered ends of rails; this 
work lengthens the life of the rail and 
gives a smoother track, 

The rainfall to date on the Boulder 
Creek Branch is 48 inches, January 
31, after a heavy storm the rivers 
and creeks carried more water than 
they have had occasion to for several 
years. The storm also produced 
some slides and washouts in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, 

In February and March, 1908, ° 96 
ereosoted fir and pine ties were 
placed in the Bluxome Street track at 
San Francisco as a test to see if the 
ties would withstand decay any bet- 
ter than untreated wood or wood 
treated in.other ways. In February, 
1921, the tics were uncovered and ex- 
amined and found to be in splendid 
condition, notwithstanding thirteen 
years service and bid fair to last a 
great many years more. The street 


where these tics are laid is paved 


with basalt blocks, and the track is 
laid with girder rail. 

Roadmaster Lahey recently install- 
ed a new crossing at South San 
Francisco. It is called a Balkwill 
articulated crossing and is the first 
of this type to be installed on the 
Coast Division. 


Roadmaster Cole is planting acacia 
trees in the sand dunes near Narlon. 
This is a reclamation project, to pre- 
vent sand dunes moving: and en- 
croaching on the track.. This is part 
of an annual undertaking handled -in 
early spring. 


LABORER’S MOM: 


Let“the day begin! 

ido not shirk the fight 
"Gainst foes and fears «within: 
i seek but for the. right, - 
Nor dread my long day's. task, 
For in the end I win. 
Therefore, I only ask, 

Lord, let the day begin, 


NG-SONG 


Let the day: begin! 

Lo, now, I build for Thee, 
Here in’ the dust and din, 
Where gaunt black iron arms 
Stretch to the -sky,. and thin 
As dream the elty-swarms 
Below, far. down. Nay, see 
How every beam locks fast, 
Each rivet holds its ca 
My pray'r and praise ‘therein. 
Lord, let the day begin! 


Let the day ‘begin! 
Inte each stroke that rings’ 
Across the crystal air 
I put mine honest heart: 
And hark! the iron sings 
As if it knew its share 
And joyous bore its part. 
And when the day is done— 
Life’s little dear glad day. 
And I have slept through death, 
I shall take quickened breath, 
Surprised; and laughing, run 
To Thee, my Chief, to say: 
Lord, let the day” begin. 

; A. Chila, $B. Co., New 


Mr. Thomas Rickels, weil known 
veteran Southern Pacific engineer 
passed away suddenly at Lemoore on 
February 2nd. 

Entering the service in 1888, Mr. 
Rickels served for many years as a 
Helper Engineer on the Tehachipi, 
retiring in 1911. He is mourned by 
a host of friends and Jeayes three 
children, 


its toll of victims. 


| vard, Huntington Park. 


this safety rule calls for. 


human -life. 


bell; but he ignored them. 


Another Southern California grade-crossing accident has claimed 
A woman was burned to death and seventeen 
persons were injured when an automobile truck ‘and trailer, loaded 
with cans of gasoline, smashed into a gasoline motor railway pas- 
senger_ car at the Southern Pacific crossing and Long Beach boule- 
“T sounded the signal, but evidently the 
truck driver felt he could beat me across the track,” says the engi- i 
neer of the passenger car. There we have the explanation of many Hf 
grade-crossing accidents which could easily have been avoided. The 
| driver of the auto or the truck wanted to get ahead ‘of the railroad 
train. The Automobile Club of Southern California and the railroad 
companies have time and again appealed to drivers to avoid trouble 
at level crossings by coming to a dead ‘stop. 
be in such a hurry as‘to be unable to spare the few minutes which 
“Heaven save us from the’ irresponsible t 
truck driver who won't take time to insure. safety,” will have to be 
the daily prayer of pcople who travel unless steps can be taken to i 
make these terrors of the highway exert’ due care. 
men seem ‘to think that everything should get out of their way. 
They have no compunction in disregarding signals and endangering 
The accounts published in: ‘various newspapers --con- 
cerning the accident at Huntington Park indicate that‘there was not 
the slightest occasion for it, “The Southern Pacific ‘board of inquiry 
states that the driver of the truck had ‘a clear view ‘of the train 1500 
feet from. the crossing ‘and warnings ‘were sounded *by engine ‘and™ 
He tried'to’ beat the train ‘and failed, © 
thus bringing death and-disaster—Los Angeles Times. is 


THEY BEAT ’EM SOMETIMES—BUT SOONER OR LATER 


Nobody can really 


Some of these °-]] 


THE BULLETIN 


Outdoor Sports Circular 
Passenger Department to keep Agents advised 
of Pacific Coast Attractions. : 


For the purpose of keeping,;South- 
ern Pacific passenger representatives 
in touch with the numerous Outdoor 
Sport events continually occurring 
on the Pacific Coast, it has been ar- 
ranged by “the General Passenger De- 
partment to issue weekly an Outdoor 
Sports Circular as an addition to and 
1o include, in season, the Fishing and 
Hunting weexly bulletins which have 
been heretofore distributed. 

All station agents have according- 
ly been requested to report by mail- 
gram to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, San Francisco, to 
reach him not later than Tuesday of 
each week, anything relating to 
public outdoor sports in their terri- 
tory for the ensuing week available 
for inclusion in this circular which 
will be prepared and issued cvery 
Wednesday, and copies mailed to 
agents for their information as well 
as to all who may desire their nanies 
added to the mailing list. 

The items will embrace latest avail- 
able details, for instance, of contem- 
plated Winter Sports at Truckee, the 
Yosemite Valley or the Big Bear 


Lake Country; also the dates for, the 
Pacific Coast Baseball League and 
the movements of the clubs prior to 
the league games, The dates for 
Golf Tournaments, Polo games or 
Tennis Championship contests will 
be announced and notes of interest 
relating to the principal events will 
be featured. This will also embrace 
coursing, .trapshooting, track mects, 
yacht races, as well as inter-collegi- 
ate athletics, football matches and 
boat races, not overlooking the ac- 
tivities of the weekly hiking parties, 
with our great mountaineering  pos- 
sibilities specially mentioned under 
the regular hikes of the Sierra Club 
and the Mazama Club. 

It is believed that by this means it 
will be possible to place weekly in 
the hands of Southern Pacific agents 
a circular (to which all are invited to 
contribute) containing a synopsis of 
Pacific Coast outdoor sporting events 
that will prove of value to represen- 
tatives of the Company in their. con- 
tact with tourists and travelers, a 
great number of whom are always 
interested in athletics and ‘outdoor 
amusements. 


AGENT’S QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY F, W. POPE 
Auditor of Freight Accounts 


This column of The Bulletin is intended for the use of agents. Questions 
of the nature found below should be addressed to Mr. Pope, who will answer 
them through this column of The Bulletin. 

It is hoped that Agents will. have no hesitancy about addressing Mr.: Pope, 
as no doubt questions daily arise which if answered authoritatively will be of 
benefit not alone to the questioner, but to other Agents as well, 


Question: Should Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit be considered compressed or 
not compressed? 

Answer: The West. Classfn. Com- 
mittee has ruled that shredded wheat 
biscuits are rateable as a cereal food 
preparation in flat: forms, compressed, 
as per item 16, page No. 37, supple- 
ment No. 7 to Consolidated freight 
classification No, 1. 

Question: Can Tariff 917-A be used 
in connection with Tariff 602-B in 
making combination rates? 

Answer: The rates in tariff 917-A 
may be used as factors in through 
rate using rates in tariff 612-B as the 
other factors. 

The note to paragraph C of rule 5, 


_ tariff 602-B, denies the application of 


the provisions of Tariff 602-B in so 
far as the application of the Pleasan- 
ton rates on shipments from-and: to 
‘Forest: Home, Dougherty and Asco 
Calif..to rates published in tariff 917- 
Ke 


‘Question’ ‘Please advise the ‘correct 
rate-applicable on'a LCL shipment of 


embaiming fluid in glass, boxed, from 
New York City to S. F. moving all 
rail. 

Answer; $4.1634 per cwt. as pub- 
lished in item 995, Westbound and 
Continental Tariff 1-S. Embalming 
fluid is a chemical and Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Bureau Committee 
rules that embalming fluid is subject 
to the rates published on chemicals. 

Question: What is the. correct rate 
on a carload‘ shipment of coke, from 
Indianapolis, Ind, to California main 
line points and the basis therefor. 

Answer: Correct rate is 82.8¢ per 
ewt, using the Effingham, Il!f, com- 
bination, made 98c per cwt. to Ef- 
fingham, and 73c per cwt west. 

To determine the correct proportion- 
al rate west of group “D” points it 
is proper to increase the -published 
rate from Group “D” points 33 1-3c 
per cent and also increase the arbi- 
trary deduction of 2c per cwt, be 33 
1-3 per cent. This method makes the 
‘rate from Group “D” points 7534c per 
ewt and the arbitrary deduction 2%4c 


Having read your Bulletin--Pass it along, 
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per cwt, leaving a_net proportional 
tate from group “D” points of .73c 
per cwt. Rates on coal from Eastern 
producing points are secured by the 
same method. 


CHANCES TAKEN BY AUTOISTS 
PUZZLE ENGINEER 


Frank J, Connolly, veteran engineer 
of the Portland Division and a mem- 
ber of the Portland Division Safety 
Committee, is puzzled to know why 
automobile drivers not ‘only risk their 
own lives but the Hves of those riding 
with them by trying to pass in frotit 
of swiftly moving trains. 

One phase of the engineer’s experi- 
ence in the cab is well expressed in a 
letter recently written by him to Mr. 
Horace Addie, field editor of the Ore- 
gon Farmer. In connection with the 
feelings of the engineer when autoists 
flirt with death, Connolly says: 

“I will say for myself that I dread 
to make a trip over the road, not on 
account of the work, as I like it, but 
owing to the nervous strain, as there 
is always the fear that at the next 
crossing we will pick up an automo- 
bile and perhaps kill a whole family. 
This may seem strange to you, but 
scarcely a trip passes that we do not 
come near striking one at a crossing, 
yet it is not ‘strange to us, as we figure 
when a man in broad daylight with a 
family of eight people will drive into 
the side of a freight train at an open 
crossing, as was recently done, that 
we can expect anything. One thing I 
cannot explain is why people will sit 
in these cars and allow the driver to 
take such chances. 

“Another fault wholly within the 
power: of the driver of a machine is 
when they see a train approaching, or 
are stopping for a train at a public 
highway, to drive right up to within 
ten or twenty feet of the train. You 
may have a right to do this, but it does 
not give the men on the engine a 
chance; they have no way of knowing 
whether you intend crossing the track 
or stopping until you get right on the 
track. Many accidents are caused by 
this kind of driving. Stop back or slow 
up 200 feet from crossing. This will 
give us a chance and avoid many acci- 
dents. Also, when you hear a train 
approaching do not take it for granted 
that it is a freight.train; it may be 2a. 
fast passenger train, and they are in 
the habit of creeping onto you before 
you know it, so the best way is to stop, 
look and listen at afl railroad cross- 
ings, not just one of the passengers 
look, but stop all conversation until 
safely over all crossings.” 


Phone conversation heard in the 
office of Superintendent Steamers 
during the recent threatened ferry 
strike recently: 

“Yes, this is Steamer division of- 
fice.” 

“You want a position on ferry 
steamers?” 

“Have you got a license?” 

“What kind?” 

“A minister’s license.” 

“Wrong number!” 


PRING comes, and se to shatne: the: ca- 
lamity-howler. | Nature arises and shakes. - 


off her winter lethargy; the trees put forth 


their buds,—the warm earth becomes 
productive,—the wheels of industry quick- 
+ en; Hope and Ambitio. animate Man. 


: Ouisi is a pleasing task: to ransport nodal safely 


“and-in. comfort: to develo ommer#ce; to. furnish = 


the connecting link betw. \ountains and sea- 
shore—the broad plains and the: populous cities. 


Ours isa field of service, with opportunities to all. 
Transportation is the key to all progress, —all de- 
velopment, all. prosperity. “lt: ig our fortunate - 
chance to participate directly in a work ‘that is 
fandamentally important. to every- one. 


udy. your work, learn. to appreciate it and love 
it. No Southern Pacific job is unimportant, 
none without rich opportunities for advancement. 
Every railroad official of today was a subordinate e 
- only. yesterday. Tomorrow. may be : your. Par. 


Keep: bis, keep ‘your 
smiling. 


_crAnd Pass this magazine on. to: 


